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THE NEW FISH PIER, SOUTH BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


UMMER travel in western Massachusetts | 
will be quick to respond to the influence of | 
the new state highway over Florida Mountain | 
to Charlemont. Since the road follows the old | 
Indian route that has commonly been known | 
as the Mohawk trail, the people of North 
Adams plan to erect at a prominent place on | 
the mountain an heroic statue of an Indian, in 
memory of the early days. When the statue is 
unveiled, a pageant depicting some of the his- 
torical events of which that part of Berkshire | 
County has been the scene, will be presented. 
The new highway traverses a region of great 
beauty. ® 
N a few weeks workmen will begin on the | 
two new wings of the Massachusetts State | 
House. The east wing will project into the 
open space toward Bowdoin Street, leaving | 
the historic Bulfinch front standing forward 
by itself, toward Beacon Street. From the end | 
of the east wing there will be a projection | 
toward Beacon Street, but it will not disturb | 
the Hooker statue. The west wing will have 
no corresponding projection for atime, at least, 
because at present there are privately owned 
buildings between that wing and Beacon 
Street. Some day the commonwealth may 
buy them, but nothing has yet been done to 
that end. The two wings will be built of 
Vermont marble, which keeps its whiteness in 
spite of smoke and climatic changes. The 
yellow brick of the Bulfinch front will be 
painted in enamel white to match the new 
wings, just as the sandstone front of the Cap- 
itol at Washington is painted in enamel white 
to harmonize with the marble wings. The 
appropriation for the two wings is $900,000. 
The work will take a year and a half. 
& 
F‘ )R a generation T Wharf, in Boston, has 
the city, and of the country, too, for that 


been the centre of the fresh fish business of 
matter. Last month, however, the business 





moved to the new fish pier that was built for | 
the purpose in South Boston, just beyond the | 
great Commonwealth Pier that was completed | 
last year. The transfer of the business gave | 
occasion for a ceremony in which thousands | 
participated. The fish dealers and their help- 
ers, with their vans and automobiles, made a | 
procession half a mile long. As the procession 

left the historic wharf, the flag came down for 

the last time, and an officer tolled the old bell 

that has rung whenever a vessel appeared, or | 
the fishermen held a meeting. When the pro- 
cession reached the new pier, it moved slowly | 
three times round the buildings; then the 
dealers settled themselves in their new quar- 
ters. The pier, 1,200 feet long and 400 feet 
wide, contains twelve times as much space as 
the old T Wharf. It has cost $3,000,000. The 
picture on this page shows one of its buildings. 
The unfinished building in the foreground is 
to be the refrigerating plant. 


o 


EW, if any, industrial establishments in 

America have had so long a career of con- 
tinuous activity as the old tide mills at Rowley 
and Gloucester, Massachusetts. The mill at | % 
Rowley dates from 1643, 271 years ago, and in | 
all that time has not been idle. The mill at} 
Gloucester is a little younger, but still has seen 
more than 250 years of usefulness. The Rowley 
mill is still owned and run by descendants of 
Richard Dummer, who was one of the richest 
men of the early days of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. His first mill was in Roxbury, 
but after a short time he moved to Byfield 
parish, a part of which now is in Rowley. 
The mill in question was the property of his 
partner, but has been in the hands of the 
Dummer family for many generations. 





ing from time to time, but the dam, the water- 
way and the foundation for the wheel box are 
unchanged. The stone wheels of the old mill 
ground corn into meal for the soldiers in King 
Philip’s War, and for those in the colonial 
wars of the following century. In the Revo- 


lution, a great wagon was there loaded with | 


meal, and under a guard of patriots, went to 
the relief of the starving army at Valley Forge. 
The old mill stands in a beautiful valley, on a | 


A 


| built, and 


| the Ak, a. it 


They | 
have enlurged and repaired the original build- | 


stream bordered by pines, oaks, and birches. 
Some of the oaks are probably older than the 
| mill that they shade. 

The Gloucester grist mill stands in the part 
| of the town known as Riverdale. Near by 


| are the beautiful houses of summer residents, 


but the dilapidated and picturesque old struc- 
ture that overhangs the running stream with 
its foamy churn adds a charm to the neighbor- 


| hood. The mill was long the most important 


on the coast. For generations, vessels loaded 
with corn made their way up the Mill River 
to the mill wharf. No vessel has gone up in 
| the last twenty-five years, but the mill still 
| grinds every year many thousands of bushels 
| of corn and other grains. The first owner of 
|.the mill was the Rev. John Emerson, the town 
minister of the late part of the seventeenth 
century. Since his day it has passed through 
| many hands. * 


AS soon as the ice breaks up in the streams 
of northern New England the lumbermen 
start the logs on their journey down to the 
mills. , There is no delay, for it is imperative 
that they take advantage of the highest pitch 
of water, particularly on the smaller streams. 
The picture on the cover of The Companion 
this week shows something of the conditions 
that the lumbermen have to contend with in 
getting the logs into the main river. The 
stream is Paul Stream, which flows from north- 
ern Vermont into the Connecticut. When the 
lumbermen first began operations in that 
region, Paul Stream was so rough that logs 
would not drive. With dynamite, the lumber- 
men blasted enough of the projecting rocks 
from the bed of the stream to permit of driving 
to the junction of the stream with the Con- 
necticut. Nevertheless, it is necessary to keep 
a close watch over the logs, for if one catches 
on a rock, the logs that follow pile up quickly 
into a jam that is often hard and dangerous 
to break. Men are stationed where they can 
watch every bend along the rapids; and if they 
| cannot break the jam with the tools and explo- 
sives that they have at hand for such emergen- 

cies, they summon help at once. The picture 
| was taken from one of their lookouts, high 
above the bank. It shows the remnants of a 


| jam on the rocks below. 


* ¢ 


A. GIRAFFE ON WHEELS. 


GIRAFFE that the Pasha of Egypt 
presented to George IV of England in 
1827 had a most wretched existence, 
owing chiefly to the great interest which the 
king took in it. The story is given in Har- 
per’s Magazine for July, 1851: 


The animal arrived at Windsor, and was 
ale in the royal menagerie at Sandpit Gate. 
ing took much interest in the giratfe, and 
disited Ie her gue’ twice or thrice a week, 
and sometimes twice a day. It would have 
been better if he had left her to the management 


of the keepers; but, acting upon some 
ideas of his own, his majesty cumanandea teat 
she be fed on milk alone, a most unnatural diet, 
for the animal had attained the age of two 
years. From this cause, and in co uence 
of an injury that she had 
her journey, the gi 
she — not stand. A lofty triangle was 
imal was —— from 
24 on pp te relieve her limbs from the 
rt of her weight. 
ae leh had wheels, and in order that 
© might 1 have exercise, it was pushed 
the animal’s feet just —— 
may well be supposed tha 
such an artificial existence could not be count 
prolonged, and although the giraffe lived be- 
tween two and three y =e and grew eighteen 
inches in height, a died in the autumn of | 
1829, to the great regret of the king. 
Ss York, once found himself beside a well- | 
known newspaper paragrapher, and began | 
the conversation by complimenting the latter | 
on his work. 


‘*But how on earth,’’ runs the Washington | 
Star’s version of the encounter, ‘‘do you write 
twenty jokes a day?’’ 

‘*With a t ypewriter, ”? answered the wit. 

“‘Oh, is that so?’’ said the Senator. 
thought you used some copying process. ’’ 


the gi 
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A LABOR SAVER. 


| be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 


| whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
| and if you have any preference as to its location. 


| Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 





Schools, Colleges 
and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 


| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
| School, College or’ University. Kindly indicate 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. L 








Healthful location—on Ni tt Bay. _ eee Drill— 
Athletics. College pre itory—Business— Music 
courses. Coeducatio: Separate dormitories. Moderate 
rates. Christian ideals. Address 8AM'L W. IRWIN, Principal 





RADIO TELEGRAPHY 


Railroad and Speneeme. The oldest and largest schoo] 
in the East. Classes now forming at low rate of tuition. 
Open all ame. Write for catalogue. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 18 Boylston St., Boston. 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass. — pions opportunities 
to Grammar ey Gradua’ to learn one of the me- 
chanical trades. rentices 32 adequate weeps from 
the beginning, wer for — = Ap- 
prentices are admitted at all times. Write for 1 illustrated 
catalogue. All applications should be sent to the 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 











MAIN BUILDING 
Be 8 the = < the White Mountains. 7 buildings, 


000 gymnasium and new dining 

Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
tic fields. Preparation for oseus or business. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. S; courses 
for High School q- R Home bene ay in- 
lence. 





Moderate rates.” 
Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. a ad- 


o! fa 
House other. En wment permits he 
For information of department 




















SINATOR Lodge, at a banquet in New | 
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GEORGE |. PLIMPTON, Prnciru., 20 Souoo. $1. TILTON, B.A, | 
And It Tastes Good! 


Forster’s is not 

only absolutely 
po re, but it hasa 

elicious flavor 
which puts itina 
class by itself. 
Your palate will 
recommend it to 
your stomach. 
Always in pail like this 

glass 
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Williams’ Outing Shoe 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS 
ALSO MEN’S 
























A well-made, comfortable, dur- 
able shoe for every-day wear. 
Made entirely of solid leather 
with full elk soles. 

The most wear for the 
price of any shoe you 
ever bought. 

YOUTHS’ 84% to 13% $1.75. BOYS’ ite 5%, $2. 
MEN’S 6 te 11, $2.50 

If you can’t get Williams’ Outing Shoes at 
your dealer’s, we'll sell you direct from factory 
at same price delivered by Parcel Post. 

Ask your dealer at once; if he hasn't 
them send price and size to us. 


A. A. WILLIAMS SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 














Liquid Flesh 


2... No one should 
put anything in- 
.to his stomach 
“that is not real 
food. Coffee is 


M, a stimulant. 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


makes a delicious hot drink that every 
one enjoys. It is all the good of whole 
wheat, rich in gluten, readily absorbed 
into the system. Its taste is rich and 
satisfying. Its fragrance 
when boiling makes you 
know it is good. 

150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 

All the a = real coffee at 
one-fourth the 

If your grocer rout tit, send 

25 cer conte, for full-sized pack- 

age (1 lb.) by parcel post. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 




















“Roof Scak? 


TRACE-MARK REGISTERED 


The Celebrated Roof Paint 


Will add ten years to the 

life of any roof, old or 

new—tin, shingle or felt. 
Sure relief for all roof trouble 


“Roof Seak, stops leaks and ab- 
solutely prevents rust, decay or warp- 
ing. Is not affected by heat, brine, cold 
or acid. Does not crack in winter or 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof. 


“Roof Seak is a_rubber-like 
liquid cement that affords the utmost pro- 
tection, can be easily applied to any roof 
and is the best investment the owner of 
any new or old roof can make. 


If you areinterested we will giadly send you a full half pint 
prepaid to your door by parcel post—choice of Black, Maroon, 
Olive or Moss Green. This sample will enable you to mak- 
a thoroughly practical test and will be sent together with book- 
let and color card upon receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. 


Elliott Varnish Company 
730 S. Kolmer Avenue Chicago 
730 Washington Avenue Brooklyn 


The Watson- Hallett Co. 


Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


First introduced to give 1 the dentists a pow- 
der they could r 
Cleanses so thoroughly it oni its way to 
every part of the tooth enamel, and leaves the 
mouth clean, sweet and refreshed. 25 cents. 
Powder form in large glass bottles—or in paste 
form in tubes. New England Laboratory Co., 
Lynn, Mass. 


Handifold 


TOILET PAPER 
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1 Dozen * 1:22 "35st" 


Nickeled Hanger FREE 








More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 
serves one le et at a time, no more, 
no less, and avoids all litter and waste. 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, made from absolutely fresh, new, clean 


paper 

Try your dealer for Handifold, but if he hasn't 
it take p> towne of the new parcel post facil- 
ities and order direct from us at same price 
you would pay the dealer. We pay delivery 
right to your door. 

HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 

8 Broad St., Boston. J 














Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE 
BRAND IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


“THE BEST BY EVERY TEST” 
AT YOUR GROCER’S, 10S ano 25¢ 


ENDO 


8 
MORE CHEMISTS 
ANDO 


HOUSEKEEPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
EXTRACTS INTHE 

UNITED STATES 


FLAVORING Pu GRPOSES 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


LTHOUGH Noel Bear re- 
covered from the accident 
of the exploding powder 

flask, his right hand was left 
with only the little finger and 
the thumb. His dusky face 


continued to wear a sulky ‘eS aE 


expression; but there was no 
sulkiness in his heart toward 
the captain or Mrs. Stanway. 
The Malecite’s devotion to the 
house of Stanway was now a 
wonderful thing. Captain Stanway and Noel 
Bear’s wife and children quickly recovered 
from their burns, although the captain’s 
whiskers were never again as they had been. 
Before the snow came that fall, the captain 
had a snug hut built on Haystack Island for 
Noel and his family. 

John Blismore Stanway was born the fol- 
lowing July, in the big house on the island. 
His maternal grandparents, an uncle, two 
aunts, and many more distinguished persons 
from up and down the river were on hand to 
welcome him. They were all delighted with 
Master John; and the Malecites, eighty strong, 
fired guns into the air all day. 

The people up at the house decided that 
John had Blismore eyes, a Stanway chin, a 
Blismore voice, Stanway shoulders, Gostwick 
hands, and De Vebber ears. The captain said 
that John would make a splendid soldier, but 
Grandfather Blismore was of the opinion that 
the bey had better read for holy orders and 
become a bishop. Mrs. Stanway begged them 
to leave him as he was for a few years at least. 

Things went well with John Blismore Stan- 
Way until the December of his first year. Then 
one night he fell suddenly and seriously ill. 
Mrs. Stanway, the captain and the old Irish 
nurse worked over him until dawn; then they 
sent for Noel Bear. Noel came over to the 
big house on the run. He found the captain 
desperate with fear, the nurse in tears, Mrs. 
Stanway white-faced but calm, with the baby 
in her arms. The captain seized Noel by the 
arm. 

The doctor !’’? he exclaimed. ‘‘You must 
80 for the doctor, and bring him back with 
you! Here’s a note for him. If Doctor West 
can’t come, bring another. Duke and Dandy 
are sharp shod, and they’re being harnessed 
now. Take Gabe with you. Leave the horses 
im town with Gabe, and come back with fresh 
horses,—and good ones,—even if you have to 
buy Te Understand? The baby is ill— 
very ill, ?? 

Noel glanced onee at the baby in his mother’s 
arms, nodded, and went from the room. His 
face was sullen; but his heart was filled with 
anxiety for the infant and with pride at being 
chosen for this service in the time of need. 

Stanway, haggard of face, paced the room. 

‘Fifteen miles!’? he muttered. ‘0 Lord— 
and ‘ifteen back! Thirty miles. Why did we | 
risk it? Thirty miles—and a hundred chances | 
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SO THE GLITTERING MILES RUSHED UNDER THEM AND WERE LEFT BEHIND. 


of accident. We should have a doctor 
in this parish. ‘Thirty miles!’’ 

The river had frozen early that 
year, and the few light falls of snow 
had been blown away from the glare ice. For 
fifty or sixty miles the great stream was like 
glass. 

Noel Bear was soon ready for the journey. 
He wore boots instead of moccasins, and into 
the back of the low pung he stowed a pair of 
fine skates that Mrs. Stanway had given him. 
In the east the sun was rising, red as fire, 
when he and Gabe Paul took their seats in 
the pung and tucked the blankets and bison 
robes round themselves. The temperature 
was ten below zero, but there was no wind. 
As the sun ascended, the cold would de- 
crease. 

The horses, Duke and Dandy, fled across the 
frosty snow and struck the river with a clatter 
of sharp iron and splintering ice. They were 
sharp shod, as the captain had said. Their 
shoes cut into the hard ice at every stroke, 
and sent the glistening chips flying. They 
were big horses of racing and hunting stock, 
and they did not know how to trot. When 
they were in a hurry, they either cantered 
or ran. Now they cantered, and the nar- 
row pung at their heels blew along like a 
feather. 

Gabe held a big fur mitten in front of his 
face; but Noel leaned far forward, with his 
eyes wide, and a rein in each hand. Round 
his right wrist he had taken a turn of the 
rein, for his right hand was not strong. 

They had the whole glistening river to 
themselves. They passed the mouth of the 
Oromocto and the little cluster of gray roofs 
behind the deserted shipyard as a flying duck 
might pass. The red faded from the eastern 
horizon. As the sun ascended, it lost its color, 
until at last it stood in the pale blue sky like 
a round flake of ice. They passed the head 
of Oromocto Island, and still the horses can- 
tered. Off the front of Judge Blismore’s place 
they broke into a gallop of their own accord, as 
if to show what they could do. The light pung 
flew like a bird at their heels and the chipped 
ice showered behind them. Gabe did not 
approve of this rate of speed; but Noel Bear 
let the horses gallop for two miles before pulling 
them down to a canter. From the canter he 


TAERIWVER. ISLANDERS 
@ 27 Theodore GoodridgeRoberts 


IL HOW NOEL FETCHED THE DOCTOR. 








or YE: 





to Doctor West’s house. At the door 
the Malecite met a rebuff. 

**You go round to the back door 
and wait in the kitchen—if the cook 
will let you,’’ said the servant. ‘‘The doctor 
hasn’t had his breakfast yet. He’s still in 
bed. The cheek of you Injuns beats any- 
thing I ever heard tell of afore I come to this 
country. ’”’ 

‘*You tell ’im Stanway’s big hunter, Noel 
Bear, wanter see ’im,’’ replied Noel. ‘‘Tell 
”im Stanway’s baby a mighty sick papoose. 
You git!’’ 

‘*He’s in bed!’’ exclaimed the servant, an- 
grily. ‘‘D’ye think I’d rouse him out for a 
beggarly Injun?’’ 

Noel grunted, stepped across the threshold 
into the warm hall, shouldered the doctor’s 
man to one side, and ran up the stairs. A 
swift glance showed him several closed doors 
round the square upper hall. He went to the 
nearest, pushed it open, and entered a bed- 
room. It happened to be the very room that 
he sought. 

‘*What in thunder is the matter now ?’’ cried 
Doctor West, sitting up in bed and rubbing his 
eyes. ‘‘What d’ye mean by entering my room 
without knocking? You’ll get your walking 
ticket, my man !’’ 

‘**You come along with Noel Bear, doctor, ’’ 


said the Malecite. ‘‘Stanway, he say you 
come. John a’mighty sick. You hurry 
quick. ’’ 


He thrust the captain’s letter into the hand 
of the bewildered doctor. Doctor West was 
accustomed to unusual happenings and queer 
people. He glanced once more at Noel, then 
read the letter. 


‘*Noel Bear, I’m hardly fit for the journey,’’ | 
You’d better get | 


he said. ‘‘I’ve been ill. 
another doctor. ’’ 

‘*Take too long time,’’ replied Noel. 
come—quick. ’’ 

** Horses ready ?’’ 

‘*Gabe Paul bring fresh horses round one— 
two minutes. ’’ 

‘Just step outside, then, and I’ll dress. 
Tell Smiley to bring some coffee and bacon 
up here immediately. Have you had your 
breakfast ?’’ 

‘‘No. Me git some now, in kitchen.’’ 

Noel went downstairs and gave the doctor’s 


**You 


STERDAY 





gibt». sccieeiaal Sti + 


six minutes in devouring bread 
and bacon and gulping hot 
coffee ; then, at a jangle of bells 
outside, he dashed from the 
kitchen into the street. Gabe 
Paul was there, with two fresh 
horses hitched to the captain’s 
pung. ‘They were very fresh, 
and Gabe was having all he 
could do to hold them. Noel 
Bear helped him. 

Ten minutes later the front 
door opened and Doctor West appeared, in a 
big fur coat, with a leather bag in his hand. 
The doctor was a thin man, with sandy whisk- 
ers and kindly eyes. He looked pale, and 
walked slowly from the doorstep to the pung. 
He was an older man than the captain, and 
had come to Canada as the surgeon of one of 
the regiments. Gabe Paul got out of the pung 
and helped the doctor to get in. Noel took his 
seat on the doctor’s right hand and picked up 
the lines. Away went the very fresh horses 
at a pace that in speed almost equaled that of 
Duke an1 Dandy; but it was not so ‘‘clever’’ 
or steady. 

‘* Fool horses !’’ muttered Noel, holding hard. 

The pung was soon on the river again, and 
again the splintered ice was flying from iron- 
shod, sharpened hoofs. The doctor sank his 
chin deep into his fur collar and closed his eyes. 
Noel grunted and hung hard to the reins. 
These strange horses lacked common sense, 
and had mouths of leather. Nine miles of the 
journey they made in fine time, however, 
although the pung slued on one runner and 
almost upset more than once. 

When they reached Musquash Point, the 
horses were feeling the pace in legs and lungs 
—in everything except their silly brains and 
tough mouths. At the point a number of 
huge logs of pine were frozen into the ice. 
The horses headed for them; Noel pulled hard 
on the right rein, and tried to swing them 
between the logs and the nearer shore. The 
running horses cleared one of the big pines by 
a few feet, but the pung siued and struck it 
broadside on. 

At the splintering crash, the horses leaped 
forward with renewed effort; the box of the 
pung was ripped from the runners; the shafts 
| were torn away; the doctor and the robes were 
| cast out upon the ice, and Noel Bear, clinging 
| grimly to the reins, was jerked over the dash- 
| board and dragged along at an amazing pace. 
| But he did not lose his wits. Sliding along 
| on his face behind the frantic horses, dragged 
only by his arms, he continued to tug with all 
| his strength on the right rein. 

Fortunately for him, the ice was as smooth 


2 








eased them to a walk; but after fifteen minutes | orders to Smiley; then he found his way to| as glass, and he wore a strong deerskin coat 


he let them run again. 
The big brown horses were white as snow 


with frozen sweat when they reached the little |Noel Bear, Stanway’s big hunter. 


the kitchen and demanded something to eat. 
‘*Doctor, he say so,’’ he explained. ‘‘Me 
Stanway’s 


town. Gabe Paul took them round to the | papoose sick.’’ 
King’s Hotel stables, and Noel Bear hurried| He got what he wanted. He spent exactly | of willows. They were of two minds now, and 


| over his blanket ‘‘jumper.’’ One of the horses 
| stumbled, but regained its feet with a snort. 
| The heads of the animals came slowly round 
| toward the snow-sheeted shore and the thickets 
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began to pull against each other. They came 
down to a clumsy, jolting, plunging canter— 
and still Noel Bear, sliding along at their 
heels, jerked their stubborn heads round to the 
right. They reached the shore, plunged across 
the strip of snowy beach with such a shower of 
stinging frost dust at their heels as almost to 
smother the determined Malecite, and tore into 
a thicket of leafless willows. Here one of them 
stepped on a hidden root, and falling heavily, 
wrenched its mate to a standstill. 

Noel Bear found his feet as quick as a cat, 
leaped forward and sat down upon the head of 
the fallen horse. The Indian’s breath was 
gone, his face was cut by flying ice, and his 
eyes were full of snow; but he kept his seat 
upon the head of the struggling animal. 

Ten minutes later, Noel and the horses re- 
turned to the wreck of the pung and the uncom- 
plaining doctor. The horses hung their heads 
and trembled. They had had their fun, and 
would behave sensibly—until the next time. 
Noel put the reins into the doctor’s hands, cast 
one glance at the widely scattered pung, then 
picked up his skates and began strapping them 
to his feet. : 

‘*What the mischief are you going to do 
now ?’’ demanded the doctor. 

**Go right ’long,’’ replied Noel. 
teen minute a’ready.’’ 

With the skates on his feet, he examined the 
wreckage of the pung. He found the whiffle- 
trees and spread chain, and hitched them to the 
traces. With strips cut from a blanket, he 
bound one corner of one of the big fur robes to 
the ring of the spread chain. ‘Then, taking 
the reins from the doctor, he invited him to 
lie down on the robe, on top of his precious 
leather bag, and hold on tight. Doctor West 
smiled grimly and obeyed. He was a man of 
little speech. 

Noel, with the reins held tight in his left 
hand, took up the long whip. He cracked the 
lash smartly in the air, and at the same moment 
took a strong stroke forward. The horses 
started away downriver at a spanking nerv- 
ous trot. The doctor hung on desperately to 
the sliding robe and closed his eyes. Noel 
skated along easily ; but the pace was not fast 
enough for him. Precious minutes had been 
lost; and a minute might save the life of the 
baby of Haystack Island. So Noel cracked 
the lash again at the horses’ heels, and the 
doctor clung more desperately than ever to 
the ropes of blanket that held the robe to the 
galloping horses. Noel was put to his best 
speed now, and sometimes, when he failed for 
a moment to keep pace with the horses, he was 
pulled along by the reins. 

So the glittering miles rushed under them 
and were left behind. Men looked out upon 
that strange passage with wonder, and waved 
their arms or stood motionless as if spellbound. 
Two big dogs took to the ice and gave chase. 
The horses were crazy with fright at the shape- 
less sliding thing behind them and the skating 
Indian at their heels. The big dogs, yelping 
as they ran with their bellies to the ice, came 
up with them, and at that moment the ropes 
of blanket parted. One of the Indian’s skates 
encountered a corner of the robe, and Noel fell 
heavily. The horses, freed from their sliding 
burden, but still yoked together at the collars, 
turned in a wide curve and started upriver, for 
home, with the clattering whiffletrees at their 
heels, and with the dogs leaping after them. 

Doctor West got weakly to his feet, with the 
bag in his hand, looked round him dizzily, and 
then sat down on the robe. He had been very 
ill. He looked helplessly at the Malecite. 

‘*Well, here’s the end of it,’’ he said; ‘‘the 
end of the inaddest journey I ever undertook. ’’ 

At that, Noel Bear got to his feet. His face 
was cut. He pointed downstream with his 
maimed hand to the head of Haystack Island 
and the big house among the leafless elms. 

‘*Pretty near there. You run, maybe?’’ 

‘*Sorry, but I couldn’t run ten yards—or 
walk fifty,’’ replied the doctor. ‘‘I’m as weak 
as a kitten. Man, I had a temperature of a 
hundred and three only two days ago. I’m 
sorry.’’ 

‘“That’s a’right,’’ said Noel. He wiped the 
blood from his forehead, stooped and tightened 
the straps of his skates, then slid over and took 
up the broken ends of the strips of blanket. 
He passed them over his shoulder and gripped 
them with both hands. 

‘*Lay down—and hang on tight,’’ he said. 

The doctor obeyed like a child. Noel began 
to skate, slowly and jerkily at first, but grad- 
ually he gathered speed and steadiness. Noel 
was short and thickset, and now he leaned far 
forward with bowed head, and called upon 
every ounce of bone and muscle, every nerve, 
every spark of spirit, to urge him along. Speed 
gathered in his ringing blades. He stared 
down at the gray ice flowing away beneath 
his feet, and thought of little John Stanway, 
and of the man who had rescued three children 
and a woman from a burning hut. 

At last he heard a shout close in front of him. 
His hands freed the rope of blanket which cut 
so cruelly into his shoulder. His legs wilted 
beneath his tottering weight, and his lungs 
felt as if they were about to burst. He spun 
round on his long skates, then fell, and lay 
gasping on the ice. 

Noel Bear had played the game to the last 
grain of his endurance. He did not open his 


‘*Lose fif- 





eyes or speak when two young Malecites picked 
him up and carried him across the frozen 
meadow to the house. He sprawled in the 
deep chair in which they placed him, only 
half conscious. Af last he opened his eyes; 
but he did not move. He saw that he was 
alone in the captain’s sitting room. The house 
was strangely quiet. Noel could hear nothing 
except his own labored breath, the soft purring 
of the fire, the muftied ticking of the tall clock 
in the hall. So he remained for an hour, con- 
tent to lie limply in the deep chair and wait. 












# RS. Stanford really does want 
Agatha to come,’’ Mrs. 
Miller said to her husband, 
‘and I’m sure I don’t know what we ought 
to do. Perhaps I wasn’t as frank with Mrs. 
Stanford as I ought to have been.’’ 

‘‘The chance might not come again,’’ said 
Mr. Miller; ‘‘and it seems too valuable an 
experience for Agatha to miss. ’’ 

Mrs. Miller’s foot tapped the floor nervously, 
and she looked worried. ‘‘I think that is what 
I think, too; but it will be about all we can 
do to manage Agatha’s railway fare, and she 
really hasn’t suitable clothes. 
The Stanford girls have every- 
thing. After seeing them with 
their maids and automobiles and 
clothes, it won’t be easy for 
Aggie to come home to wash 
dishes and take care of the 
babies, and feel how different 
her life will probably always 
be. ”? 

‘* Better put the matter straight 
to Aggie. If she’s willing to 
go with the clothes she has, and 
come home to the pots and pans 
and children without discontent, 
I’d say, yes, accept.’’ 

The youngest two Miller chil- 
dren were in bed, the two next 
in age sat at the dining-room 
table with their school work, and 
Agatha was washing the dinner 
dishes. Mrs. Miller called, 
sé Agatha itd 

Agatha hung up the dish 
towel, pulled down her sleeves, 
and hurried into the living room. 

‘* Anything wrong?’ she 
asked. 

Her mother and father noticed 
the keen look that went with the 
simple question. It suggested 
that Agatha was growing up; 
unconsciously she had expressed 
in look and manner a new sense 
of responsibility. 

** Agatha,’’ said Mrs. Miller, 
‘*Mrs. Stanford called when’ she 
was passing through the village 
to-day. She has invited you to visit her girls 
in Boston for two weeks during this vacation, 
and your father and I want to know how you 
feel about it.’’ 

**O mother!’? The tremble in the girl’s 
voice answered for her. 

Then Mrs. Miller told Agatha about her talk 
with her husband. ‘‘You may decide for 
yourself,’’ she said; ‘‘but if you come home 
discontented and unhappy, it will just prove 
that your father and I have made a mistake. ’’ 

For a moment, resentment at what seemed 


to be her mother’s lack of sympathy and under- | 
standing dulled Agatha’s joy; so often, she | 


thought, her mother took the fine edge off 
happy things; but ina second she was ashamed 
of the feeling. : 


‘Oh, thank you, mother and daddy!’’ she | 


said, and ran to throw her arms about them. 
In two weeks Agatha was ready togo. A 

simple white dress for the probable ‘‘party’’ 

had been made by Mrs. Miller’s busy fingers, 


while Agatha took charge of the household | 


duties after school. When the suit case was 
packed, Mrs. Miller tenderly placed in the 
white box that held Agatha’s few treasures a 
little oval locket of gold that she had worn in 
her girlhood, and on the top laid a parcel 
wrapped in tissue paper—‘‘a little surprise. ’’ 

‘*T wish it could have been more, Aggie, but 
I’ve been so busy I could only do some little 
thing like this at odd moments. ’’ 

In a rush of feeling Agatha realized some- 
thing of her mother’s sweetness. Why, how 
pretty her mother was, with her cheeks so 


flushed—and how she seemed to care, and | It seemed to Agatha that only five days | 


how — 
But her father’s voice-called from below that 


He heard a step on the stairs. The door 
opened and closed, and the captain stood before 
him. He looked up inquiringly at the big 
man’s face. The captain’s blue eyes were 
shining, and his cheeks were aglow. 

‘“*You were in time, Noel Bear,’’ he said, in 
a queer, muffled voice. ‘‘The doctor has told 
me how you did it. God bless you, Noel Bear! 
What do you want—that I have? How can I 
ever—make a return tu you for this?’’ 

‘*That a’right,’’ said Noel. ‘‘Me and you 
one brother. ’’ 














‘*Now don’t do anything you’d be 
ashamed of. Good-by.’’ 

Again some of Agatha’s joy was 
dulled, as she went with her father through 
the crisp snow to the station. 

But toward evening as she sped along in the 
train, the sense of something spoiled vanished. 
Lights began to gleam through the darkness; 
villages and towns grew thicker; the train 
was approaching Boston. Agatha’s heart beat 
joyously, and her cheeks glowed. 

Finally there was the call, ‘‘Boston!’’ the 
confusion of leaving the train, then familiar 
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OF ROMANCE. 


faces, laughter, kisses, and Agatha was borne 
away in the Stanfords’ big touring car. 

That night before she went to bed, Agatha 
wrote a letter home: 


Dearest People in the World. Here I am in 
Boston; I arrived without a mishap, and the Stan- 
fords met me at the station in their big auto- 
mobile. 

I can only say that the house is grand, and Mrs. 
Stanford is grand, and it’s all like anovel. I’ll tell 
you more about it to-morrow. I have a room to 
myself all white and yellow, and a darling bath- 
room, all white, for my own. 

To-morrow I’m to see whichever I wish—the 
house where Louisa Alcott lived when they were 
all Little Women, or the place where they had the 
Boston Tea Party, or Plymouth Rock. And, O 





mother, I opened the surprise bundle, and the col- | 


lars and cuffs are beautiful. They’1! make my dress 
| look like a different dress every time I wear anew 
set. The stitching on them is lovely, and it almost 
| makes me ery to think how dear you were. Hugs 

and kisses all round. Your Aggie. 


The letter was read aloud at the dinner table 
at home. ; 

**T think we did right to send our Aggie, 
| mother,’’ said Mr. Miller. Mrs. Miller looked 
| up with a happy smile. 
| Days of wonder and deep joy followed for 
Agatha. The Stanford family had become 
| very fond of her during the summer; they 
| liked her laughing eyes, her clear, bright face, 
| with its freckles, and her capable manner—a 
| manner that came from her being the oldest of 
| five in a family that needed the help of each 
|member. Hester and Margaret Stanford gave 
|her their affection and confidence without 
| reserve. 








SHE WAS INDEED, FOR THE MOMENT, A LITTLE HEROINE 





the first week, was in preparation. Agat), 
had written of it to her mother: 

‘All the girls who go to Hester’s and M..:- 
garet’s school, who live in Boston, are invit: «|, 
and their cousin, Bob Stanford, who goes jy 
St. Paul’s, and some of his friends. It is:,’t 
a regular party, exactly. More a big dinn:,. 
with a lot of small tables, I guess, and gai. 
afterward. Oh, but it will be beautifui, 
mother! I heard Mrs. Stanford talking to tie 
florist over the telephone, and she said s) 
wanted him to make it look as much like 
garden as possible, and that she wanted 
the roses to be pink. And there will be a ha: 
and two violins and a cello for music, and . 
kinds of fancy little doodadums to eat. 

‘*When we first talked of it, I said I was 
afraid I had nothing to wear to such a big 
party; you see, mother, we didn’t dream :t 
home of this kind of party; but Mrs. Stanford 
said that my white dress would be just tie 
thing. ‘The simpler the better,’ she said, 
‘There is no trimming so charming as fresh 
flowers; we will decorate it with little buds.’ 

‘*Won’t it be adorable, mother? Only I do 
so wish I had white slippers. Black will be 
so ugly, don’t you see, with such a dress fro, 
as they say here, and I’m sure ail the other 
girls will have slippers to match their dresses. ’’ 

When this letter was read aloud at hone, 
Mr. Miller did not smile. ‘‘It’s inevitable, 
I suppose,’’ he said. ‘‘Can we afford the 
white shoes, mother?’’ 

And Mrs. Miller answered quietly, with a 
tired look, ‘‘ No, George, we 
can’t. I’m sorry, but we really 
can’t. ”” 

By the time that her mother’s 
reply reached Agatha, a pair of 
white slippers of Margaret’s, 
with lace butterflies for buckles, 
had been found that, although a 
little tight, would fit Agatha. 

The day of the party was one 
of complete enchantment to 
Agatha. The girls had decided 
to dress together in Hester’s 
room. Agatha had gone up- 
stairs before the others. 

‘**What can I do for you, Miss 
Agatha ?’’ asked Mrs. Stanford’s 
maid, who had just laid two 
filmy dresses across the bed. 
**Oh, you need a little light.’’ 

In a moment soft, rosy lights 
glowed from the walls and from 
either side of Hester’s dressing 
table. Pretty slippers of pink 
and blue, fit for princesses, were 
on the table. The girls’ shim- 
mering scarfs hung over the 
backs of chairs. 

**Oh,’’ breathed Agatha, ‘‘I 
love it! I love being rich. I 
love it.’’ 

Then the girls broke in upon 
her reverie. The three were 
chattering like magpies when, 
a little later, Mrs. Stanford, al- 
ready dressed, came in to see 
whether she could help them. 

“That is right, Agatha,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Your hair is just loose enough, and 
just low enough on your neck. Yours is too 
loose, Hester. Yes, Margie, a simpler band 
would be better.’’ 

She went from one to the other, and then, 
with the dexterous use of thread and needle, 
tulle and rosebuds, made Agatha’s dress into a 
garment of rare beauty. Hester, turning from 
her dressing table, gave a cry of delight. 
‘* Agatha, you’re lovely—you’re—you’re beu- 
tiful !?? 

Agatha stood gazing into the mirror, a 
radiant, flower-decked vision; she did not seem 
to understand whose reflection she saw there. 
She touched the tulle and flowers lightly, lov- 
ingly. This was indeed being a princess, a 
lovely princess for a night. 

There was a knock at the door, and the 
maid entered. ‘‘A telegram for Miss Miller, 
ma’am.’’ 

Immediately Mrs. Stanford took Hester and 
Margaret out of the room on some pretext. 

Agatha, left alone, was afraid to open the 
telegram. ‘‘Something’s wrong,’’ she said. 
Then she tore open the envelope and read: 

Aunt Grace sick. Am going to her at once. 
need you at home. Take evening train to-nigii'. 

Mother. 

First, a feeling of relief surged through 
‘Agatha. None of them were sick. Of Aunt 
Grace, whom she had never seen, she did not 
think. Then came violent disappointment and 
resentment. 

‘“They could have got Mrs. Flaherty to heip 
till my visit here was up,’’ she said to herse't. 
‘*f think they were mean, mean to break !11 
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would make you used to a life of sightseeing, | just now.’’ 


| of being waited on at table, and of sleeping in 


When Mrs. Stanford entered, a moment la‘; 


she would miss the train if she did not hurry. | a big, lacy, white bed. But she thought that| she found Agatha sitting on the bed, white 
Mother and daughter closed the suit case/| five years or fifty years of dishwashing and | and angry. 


quickly, and ran downstairs. 
and kissed the four children, and turned to 
her mother to say good-by. 

‘““They will love you, dear,’’ Mrs. Miller 
said, ‘‘if you don’t ‘put on’ anything. Don’t 
pretend to be anything you are not. Be just 
yourself.’? Then from her long habit of hiding 
deep feeling she added with her old sharpness: 


Agatha hugged | 


taking care of babies could not make you used 
to drudgery again. 
gotten her mother’s warning, and although 


Stanfords love her. F 
The great event of the visit, at the end of 





she prized the luxuries round her, she still | looked at the girl searchingly. 
remained cheerful and natural. It was her | about train time, ’’ she said, and left the 1«'™ 
constant, happy naturalness that made the| She returned presently, and sat down beside 


‘*Please read this, Mrs. Stanford,’’ Agatha 


But Agatha had not for- | said. 


Mrs. Stanford read the message, and tll 
“T wil e 


Agatha. 
‘«There are three-quarters of an hour bette 
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have to leave the house, Agatha, and I 


you 
a t to talk to you as if you were already a 
wonian. Do you think you can understand ?’’ 

‘vatha looked squarely into her hostess’s 
eyes. ‘‘Yes, Mrs. Stanford.’’ 

“. phen I will be frank. I’ve wondered some- 
tin 5 if my girls’ life, with everything made 
so ‘asy for them, has made your busier, more 
res onsible life seem a little hard to you. No, 
don’t answer. I want to give you my confi- 


deie, Agatha. I envy your life for Margie 
and Hester. Don’t you see how hard it may 
be for them to become unselfish women if they 
never get awake to a world in need of service? 
You, Aggie, every day at home are doing 
your share. Think of the dignity of being a 
helpful companion to your splendid, busy 
mother—a contributing member to the family 
good. Do you see how happy, in a big way, 
it ny make you now, and will for a certainty 
after a while? 
when the thrill of the meaning of things begins 
to come to you; and you have the best of all 
gifts to make it wonderful—health 
and imagination. ’’ 


For you are at the age now | 


N 1876 the Challenger 3 S 
| expedition, which for Y Ir 
three years had been sna 
studying the physical and ... ~ 
biological conditions of the 
great ocean basins, returned 
to England with the record of 
a sounding taken in 4,575 
fathoms of water—the deepest 
sounding that had ever been 
reported. Itseemed a remark- 
able coincidence that the 
greatest known depth below 
the level of the sea should be 
approximately the same as the greatest known 
height above the level of the sea. Since that 
time no higher mountain has been discovered, 
| but greater depths in the ocean have been 
| sounded ; at the present day we know of deep 










To DEEPEST PARTS 9~%eSEA 
hn Murray 


Nero on November 14, 
1899, sounded in 5,269 
fathoms, or 31,614 feet. 
For over twelve years that 
sounding stood as the greatest 
depth in the sea. In the same 
region, the Nero took three 
other soundings that were over 
5,000 fathoms, with depths of 
5,070, 5,101, and 5,160 fathoms. 
That very deep water occurs in 
that region was known from the | 
fact that the Challenger’s| 
- deepest sounding was taken a | 


—_ 
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comparatively short distance away—about 150 | 
miles—to the southwest. There, in latitude | 
11° 24’ N., and longitude 143° 16’ E., H. M. 8S. 


fathoms, or 27,972 feet. The Challenger 
soundings, too, showed very deep water in 
that region; the Challenger’s deepest sound- 
ing in the Atlantic Ocean was taken on March 
26, 1873, in latitude 19° 41’ N. and Jongitude 
65° 7’ W., in 3,875 fathoms. The only other 
locality in the Atlantic where the ocean floor 
is covered by more than 4,000 fathoms of 
water is just under the equator, about midway 
between the coasts of Africa and South 
America, where a sounding in 4,030 fathoms 
has been recorded. 

The deepest part of the Indian Ocean, so 
far as we know at present, lies south of the 
island of Java, where, in October, 1906, the 
Planet, in latitude 10° 1’ 5’ S. and longitude 
108° 5’ E., sounded in 7,000 metres, or 3,828 
fathoms. 

It thus appears that the greatest known 
depth in the Pacific Ocean, and, for that 
matter, in the whole sea, is 5,352 fathoms, in 


Challenger sounded on March 23, 1875, in the Atlantic Ocean 4,662 fathoms, and in the 


4,575 fathoms, or 27,450 feet. That was not, | Indian Ocean 3,828 fathoms. 


however, the deepest sounding that had 
been taken at that time, for on June 19, 





As Mrs. Stanford leaned forward 
to kiss the girl beside her, Agatha 
put her arms round her with an 
impulsive hug; but she could find 
no reply. Mrs. Stanford wanted 
no reply in words, and as she 

gan to unhook the girl’s dress, 
and to help with the simple pack- 
ing, she spoke only of the journey 
home. 

Clad once again in her old black 
coat and fur cap, Agatha stopped 
in the hall for a quick good-by to 
the family. The guests had begun 
to arrive, and the excitement of 
the music, the bright scene made 
by the girls’ lovely dresses, the 
fragrance of the masses of flowers, 
gave her high coyrage. To Hester 
and Margaret, and the young 
guests, Agatha was in a romantic 
situation. As she stood at the foot 
of the stairs, surrounded by a 
crowd of boys and girls, giving 
greetings and farewells at once, 
trying to express her thanks and 
gratitude to her hostesses, assuring 
Mr. Stanford that she was about 
to start, and hugging the bunch of 
pink roses that Mrs. Stanford had 
slipped into her arms, she was 
indeed, for the moment, a little 
heroine of romance. 

The next morning Mr. Miller 
tried to help Agatha with the 
breakfast. His intended assistance delayed 
things somewhat, but a new comradeship began 
to spring up between father and daughter. 
Those were not easy days. It was vacation 
time, and Agatha had to look after Sam and 
Kester and Budge and little Edith; and she 
had to do the day’s work, with its meals and 
dishes and cleaning. 

Several evenings before Mrs. Miller was 
expected to return, Mr. Miller was reading 
alone in the living room. A piece of paper, 
which he thought had slipped from his book, 
lay on the floor. He picked it up, and saw 
what at first glance seemed to be a shopping list 
written in Agatha’s scrambling handwriting: 

Thursday: Corn pudding for Father. Start to 
get Sam interested in history—tell him about visit 
to Bunker Hill. Don’t forget again to water the 
plants. For pity’s sake mend a pair of stockings 
for poor Edith. See if Mrs. Green can come to 
wash. Solder the wash boiler—if I can; doubt it. 
Assemble the kids, and read them “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” and tell them about it. Change the sheets 
and pillow cases. 

Mr. Miller carefully put the little slip into 
his pocket. He did not hear Agatha come 
into the room to kiss him good night. Sud- 
denly she spoke, at his side, and for a moment 
he could not answer her. 

‘You are a very great comfort to me, 
Agatha,’’ he said, finally. 

Some days passed, during which Agatha lost 
her temper, burned a dinner, got discouraged, 





and ‘ailed to accomplish all she had planned; 
but still she kept on trying. And all the 
whiie she fought out alone the burning disap- 
poi: ment of the interrupted visit. 

A‘ the end of the week Mrs. Miller came 
hon Aunt Grace was out of all danger. 
Ths: evening, contrary to their custom, the 
fan: - lingered round the dinner table. Later, 
Mr-. Miller and Agatha were washing the 
dis! Suddenly Mrs. Miller put down her 
tow~' and looked at her daughter. 

* \vatha,’? she said, more sharply than 
Agiha had ever heard her speak, ‘‘I don’t 
wai you to think that your father and I 
did: + realize what it meant to you to leave 
bef + your visit was out and in the midst of 
thai .arty. We did, and, O Aggie, ’’—her voice 
bro in a sob,—*I so wanted you to have 
tho-. white shoes !?? 

“idenly it seemed to Agatha as if her 
Meier were a girl and shea woman. A great 
fec':ng of love and tenderness swept over her, 
ali; she knelt on the floor beside her. 
“Mother, mother, I love you! O mother, 
yo. -e such a comfort to me!’’ 

2 n in the midst of their sobs they both 


a hysterical little laugh that was the seal 
ew companionship. 


ol 








MOUNT EVEREST IN THE DEEPEST PART OF THE SEA. 


places in the sea that would submerge our 
highest mountain, and leave some thousands 
of feet of water flowing over its summit. 

According to the present state of our knowl- 
edge of ocean depths, the deepest region of the 
sea is in the northwestern part of the Pacific 
Ocean. There, on June 2, 1912, off the coast 
of Mindanao, in the Philippines, in latitude 
9° 56’ N., and longitude 126° 50’ E., the 
German survey ship Planet sounded in the 
remarkable depth of 5,352 fathoms, or 9,788 
metres—over six English miles. 

The number of soundings in depths of over 
1,000 fathoms is now counted by thousands. 
The seas that have been sounded most thor- 
oughly are the north Atlantic Ocean and the 
southwest Pacific Ocean. 

The highest mountain on the face of the 
globe is Mount Everest in the Himalaya range, 
the summit of which, according to the latest 
measurements, is 29,002 feet above the level of 
the sea. If Mount Everest were to be placed 
in the Swire Deep, where the Planet took its 
deepest sounding, there would be 3,110 feet of 
water flowing over its summit. If we add 
the height of Mount Everest, 29,002 feet, to 
the depth of the Planet’s deepest sounding, — 
9,788 metres, or 32,112 feet,—we get as the 
extreme range of variation in the level of the 
earth’s crust, 61,114 feet, or over eleven and a 
half miles. We must remember, however, that 
the diameter of our earth is about 7,900 miles, 
or nearly 700 times greater than that variation ; 
thus we might compare the terrestrial globe to 
an orange, and the roughness of the orange 
skin to the mountain heights and ocean deeps 
on the surface of the earth. It is easy to lose 
sight of the true relationship between these 
features of the earth’s surface. If we could be 
transported some 





1874, the United States steamer 7'usca- 
rora had sounded off the Kurile Islands 
in latitude 44° 55’ N. and longitude 152° 
26’ E., in 4,655 fathoms, or 27,930 feet. 
But the American ship did not return 
from its expedition until 1878, and for two 
years the credit of having taken the deep- 
est sounding in the sea rested with the 
Challenger. 

Not until 1895 did a British ship sound 
occurred in the south Pacific Ocean. On 
formerly an officer on board H. M. S. 
Challenger—tried to sound from H. M.S. 


longitude 175° 2’ 8” W. But the wire 
parted while running out at 4,900 fath- 
oms; that is, the sounding lead had not 
reached the bottom, although 4,900 fath- 
oms of wire had run out. Being unable 
at that time to sound again in such deep 
water, he returned to the same position 
a few months later, and on December 
26, 1895, sounded successfully in 5,022 
fathoms, or 30,132 feet; that was the first 
sounding at a depth of over 5,000 fath- 
oms ever recorded. Four days later, 
some distance to the south, in latitude 
28° 44’ 4” S. and longitude 176° 4’ W., 
he sounded in 5,147 fathoms, or 30,882 
feet; and again the next day, a little 
farther south, in latitude 30° 27’ 7” S. 
and longitude 176° 39’ W., he sounded 
in 5,155 fathoms, or 30,930 feet, which 
is the deepest sounding ever taken south of 
the equator. These three depths of over 5,000 
fathoms are in a very deep trough, running in 
a northerly direction to the northeast of New 
Zealand and to the east of the Kermadee and 
Friendly Islands. Four years after the British 
ship Penguin took 
Sea Surface 


in greater depths; this time the sounding | 


July 23, 1895, Commander Balfour— | 


Penguin in latitude 23° 39’ 5’ S. and | 






There are only 

| three regions where depths of more than 5,000 

|fathoms have been found—two in the north 
Pacific, and one in the south Pacific. Including 
these three regions, we know of ten localities 
where the depth is more than 4,000 fathoms— 
five in the north Pacific, three in the south 
Pacific, and two in the Atlantic. 

The parts of the sea where the depth is more 
| than 3,000 fathoms have been called ‘‘deeps,’’ 
}and cover a total area of nearly 10,000,000 
| square miles—or seven per cent. of the entire 
| ocean floor. According to our knowledge at 
present, there are fifty-seven deeps of larger 
and smaller size scattered throughout the great 
| ocean basins: thirty-two in the Pacific Ocean, 
|eighteen in the Atlantic Ocean, five in the 
| Indian Ocean, and two in the great Southern 
Ocean to the south of latitude 40° S. These 
deeps have had distinctive names conferred 
upon them, just as the mountain ranges and 
peaks on land are distinguished by names; for 
example, the greatest depth of the ocean—5, 352 
fathoms—in the north Pacific Ocean is in the 
Swire Deep; the greatest depth in the south 
Pacific Ocean—5, 155 fathoms—is in the Aldrich 
Deep; the greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean 
—4,662 fathoms—is in the Nares Deep; and 
the greatest depth in the Indian Ocean—3, 828 
fathoms—is in the Wharton Deep. The deeps 
have been named after exploring ships, ocean- 
ographers, and marine biologists interested in 
oceanographical research. 

As has been said, soundings of over 4,000 
fathoms have been taken in ten of these deeps, 
and in three of them soundings of over 5,000 
fathoms have been recorded. The ten places 
where the depth of the ocean is over 4,000 
fathoms cover about 200,000 square miles, 
which is only about one one-thousandth part 
of the total area of the globe. 

The area of the surface of the earth has been 
calculated at 196,940,000 square miles—in round 
numbers, let us say 197,000,000 square miles. 
The area of the land of 











those three deep 
soundings in the south 
Pacific, the American 
ship Nero recorded in 
the north Pacific the 
four soundings of over 
5,000 fathoms that 
have been mentioned 
above. 

From the foregoing 
remarks, it will have 
been noticed that a kind of friendly rivalry in 
attaining ‘‘record’’ depths has existed for 
many years between British and American 
ships. The records have been very close. Thus 
the Tuscarora record exceeded that of the 
Challenger by only 80 fathoms; and the Nero 
record exceeded that of the Penguin by a very 
small margin. But the ships of other nations 
have entered the competition; and since 1912 
the German ship Planet holds the record for 
sounding the greatest depth in the sea. 

The Planet has also taken some very im- 
portant deep soundings in the south Pacific 
Ocean; in latitude 6° 35’ 6” S. and longitude 
153° 55’ 8” E. it sounded in 9,140 metres, or 
4,998 fathoms. Somewhat farther to the south- 
east, between the two groups of islands called 
the New Hebrides and the Loyalty Islands, a 
sounding in 7,570 metres, or 4,140 fathoms, 
was recorded. The Planet has also taken sev- 
eral valuable soundings in the Indian Ocean. 

Up to this point, 






THE EDGE OF THE 
CONTINENT. 





little distance into 
space, so that we 
could view our globe 
|as a whole from the 
| outside, the earth 
|would look like a 
virtually smooth ball. 
| The United States 
_ Steamer Nero has 
| taken several deep 
soundings near the 
| region in which the 
| Planet made its 
|deepest sounding. 


| About seventy - five 
| miles east southeast 
| of Guam,—to be pre- 
| cise, in latitude 12° 
| 43’ 15’’ N., and longi- 
| tude 145° 49’ E.,—the 








SIR JOHN MURRAY 





SIR JOHN MURRAY was 
killed in a motor-car acci- 
dent on March 16th— after 
this article was in type. He 
was one of the great author- 
ities on oceanography, marine 
biology, and limnology. 
studies and 
those subjects, his work dur- 
ing the Challenger expedi- 
tion and other explorations, 
the scientific articles and 
books that he has written, 
have all been of vast service 
to the world in furthering its 
knowledge of the ocean. He was a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, a Knight of the Prussian Ordre pour le 
Meérite ; he held many degrees, and was honored 
by the scientific societies of all parts of the world. 


only the soundings 
taken in the Pacific 
Ocean have been 
mentioned, because 
only in that ocean 
have depths of over 


the globe has been es- 
timated at 57,254,000 





MAP SHOWING THE “ DEEPS” OF THE WORLD 
IN BLACK 


square miles, or in round numbers 57,000,000 
square miles. The waters of the ocean cover, 
therefore, an area of about 139,686,000 square 
miles; in round numbers, 140,000,000 square 
miles. Thus the ratio of land surface to 
water surface on our globe is as one to two 
and one-half. 

The latest measurements of the areas of the 
ocean floor covered by different depths of water 
show that an overwhelming proportion is 
covered by deep water; no less than 82,000,000 
square miles, or about 58 per cent. of the entire 
ocean floor, is covered by water between 2,000 
and 3,000 fathoms in depth, and 27,000,000 
square miles, or 19 per cent. of the entire ocean 
fluor, is covered by water between 1,000 and 
2,000 fathoms in depth. Therefore, more than 
three-quarters of the ocean floor, and more 
than one-half of the surface of the globe, is 
covered by water that varies in depth from 
1,000 to 3,000 fathoms. 

These areas constitute the vast undulating 
plains of the oceanic regions. On an average, 





5,000 fathoms been | 
sounded. The deep- | 
est sounding in the 
Atlantic Ocean was | 
taken in the year 1902 
by the United States | 
steamer Dolphin off 
the West Indian is- | 
lands, north of the 
island of Porto Rico, 

in latitude 19° 35’ N. | 
and longitude 67° 43’ | 
3” W. ; the depth re- | 
corded was 4,662 


His 
researches in 











they lie about two miles beneath the surface 
of the sea; they are broken here and there by 
huge volcanic cones, some of which rise above 
the surface of the sea, and form the oceanic 
islands; others, which do not reach sea level, 
form the oceanic banks and shoals. 

The area of the ocean floor covered by more 
than 1,000 fathoms of water is, roughly, about 
118,000,000 square miles, or about 84 per cent. 
of the total area of the ocean. This leaves 
about 22,000,000 square miles, or 16 per cent. 
of the entire ocean floor, for the area covered 
by less than 1,000 fathoms of water—an area 
forming a border, which varies in breadth, 
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round all the land masses of the globe and 
round all the oceanic islands and banks and 
shoals. The peculiarity of this landward area 
is the large proportion of the sea floor that is 
covered by shallow water close to the land; 
for of the 22,000,000 square miles, no less than 
about 10,000,000, or about 7 per cent. of the 





deeper; at 1,000 fathoms and deeper there is 
no light whatever beyond that which is sup- 
plied by the animals living there. 

Plant life in the ocean is limited to the illu- 
mined surface layers, or photic zone. Animal 
life, on the other hand, is present everywhere 
in the ocean; it is most abundant near the 


entire ocean floor, are covered by less than 100 | continental shores. The animals in deep water 


fathoms of water. 
fathoms of water cover only about 12,000,000 | 


square miles, or 9 per cent. of the entire ocean 


floor. It follows from this that throughout 
the area where the depth varies from 100 to | 
1,000 fathoms the slope of the bottom of the | 
sea must be much steeper, on an average, than | 


it is in the shallow water close to land, where | | shells of surface organisms. 
The ex- | and antarctic regions the siliceous shells and 
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the depth is less than 100 fathoms. 
pressive terms ‘‘continental slope’’ and ‘‘con- 
tinental shelf’’ are applied to these two areas; 
the flat parts of the sea bottom close to land 
are called the continental shelf, and the steep 
parts beyond the continental shelf are called 
the continental slope. The position of the 
change of slope from the continental shelf to 
the continental slope has been called the ‘‘con- 
tinental edge,’’ which corresponds, on an 
average, to a depth of about 100 fathoms. 

Of course conditions in the sea vary from 
place to place; no hard and fast rules can be 
laid down that would apply to all parts of the 
world. The width of the continental shelf 
varies in different regions, and the position of 
the continental edge varies greatly, both in 
distance from the shore and in depth. If we 
compare the conditions of depth on the Pacific 
side of the two Americas with those on the 
Atlantic side, the magnitude of the variations 
will be brought out. Along most of the west- 


Thus the remaining 900 | 





far from continental shores show many archaic 
characteristics. 

The deposits that cover the ocean floor near 
land are derived from that land; quartz is the 
characteristic mineral. In the moderate depths 
| of the warmer regions beyond 200 miles from 
|land the deposits are made up of calcareous 
Toward the arctic 





AY Day was drawing toward sunset, 
and the trees on the hill were casting 
longer and longer shadows. The May 

queen had been crowned amid the acclaim of 
her loyal subjects. The Maypole had been 
wound. The throngs of revelers and spectators 
had flowed from a dance of flowers and bees 
to Noah’s ark and an old York mystery play. 
In a green glade Robin Hood, Little John, 
and Maid Marian. had blithely gone through 
many adventures. Against a background of 


ern American coast, deep water approaches | dusky boughs the morris men had a and 


comparatively close to shore; that 
is especially the case off South 
America, between latitude 12° 
and 32° §., where depths of 2,000 
and 3,000 fathoms, and even 4,000 
fathoms, occur in close proximity 
totheland. Here the continental 
shelf must be relatively very nar- 
row, the continental edge must 
be relatively very close to the 
shore, and the continental slope 
must be relatively very steep. 
Along most of the eastern Ameri- 
can coast deep water is compara- 
tively far removed from the shore, 
especially off the Banks of New- 
foundland, and off the southern 
half of South America, south of 
the tropics. There the continen- 
tal shelf is very broad, the con- 
tinental edge far from shore, and 
the continental slope flat. 

Although we are justified in 
calling the continental slope steep, 
slopes in the ocean floor are usu- 
ally very gentle, like the grades 
of our common roads and rail- 
ways, and utterly unlike the 
slopes found in mountainous re- 
gions on land. 

As you proceed from tropical 
regions toward polar regions, the 
temperature of the ocean water 
decreases gradually at the surface. 
The warm surface water of tropi- 
cal and temperate regions forms a 
relatively thin film; for the great 
mass of water that fills the ocean 
basins has a low temperature, — 
less than 40° Fahrenheit,—and 
approaches the freezing point of 
fresh water at the bottom. 

With few exceptions, the surface 
carrents of the ocean, being controlled by the 
prevailing winds of the globe, flow from the 
tropics toward the poles. In high latitudes 
the water sinks to the bottom on account of its 
greater specific gravity, which is caused by its 
low temperature and its high salinity. This 
cold water flows slowly along the bottom in the 
opposite direction, from polar to tropical 
regions, where the deep-lying waters are 
drawn toward the surface to take the place of 
the water drained away by the surface currents 
and by evaporation. Recent observations show 
that tidal currents may make their influence 
felt at very considerable depths. 

Ocean water holds in solution nearly every 
element known on the face of the earth, but 
many of the elements are represented only by 
the merest traces. Common salt and a few 
other salts make up the bulk of the dissolved 
solids. The total amount of salts dissolved 
in sea water—that is, the salinity of the 
water — varies from place to place, but the 
composition of those salts remains virtually 
constant everywhere. So by determining the 
amount of any one constituent,—the chlorine, 
for example, —we can calculate the amounts of 
the other constituents and the total salinity. 

Pressure in the sea increases from the surface 
downward by about one ton on the square 
inch for each mile—880 fathoms—of depth. 


Thus, at a depth of 3,500 fathoms, the pressure | 
is about four tons on the square inch. Owing | 
to the incompressibility of water, animals can | 
| bara’s shoulder and seized Barbara’s sandwich. 
The light of the sun penetrates into the sea 


live under that great pressure. 


to a depth of perhaps 500 fathoms; 
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“MERRIE ENGLAND, UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREES.” 


capered. Every one was now resting before 
the dance of the clouds and the evening play 
in the outdoor theatre. 

Four girls of the familiar five, with Frances 
and Wally and Eunice Berg, sat on the grass 
under the trees on the edge of the hill, and 
consumed sandwiches, olives, and coffee. 

Round them on the hill other little groups 
were eating. Men and milkmaids, bees, flow- 
ers, and light-gowned girls hurried by, carry- 
ing cups and plates. Noah’s First Son, in pink 
satin and silver, wandered by, looking for 
friends. A figure clad in Lincoln green slid 
into sight from behind a tree. It was all very 
picturesque. 

Suddenly a pansy ran up to the group under 
the trees. ‘‘Oh, I’m so hungry! Where —’’ 

‘*You cute thing !’’ 

‘*Every one’s talking about you.’’ 

‘Turn round, please. I couldn’t get any- 
where near the dance. ’’ 

Doris blushed and laughed, and dropped 
them a shy little curtsy. ‘‘I want to know 
where to get a sandwich,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve 
been helping an old gentleman find his party. ’’ 

‘*Here, ’’ said Eunice Berg. She pulled Doris 
down beside her, and began to feed her. 

‘*You didn’t see anything of Tiny-for-Short, 
did you?’’ asked Barbara. 

‘*No. I saw nearly every one else, though. 
She was a part of one of the elephants, wasn’t 
she?’? 

‘‘She was not.’’ Tiny reached over Bar- 


‘*She was a giraffe. And let me tell you that 


the red|in May weather it’s not the coolest or the | 
rays are absorbed in passing through the | prettiest or the easiest thing in the world to| 











skeletons of surface organisms predominate. 
In very deep water, the bottom is covered by a 
red clay deposit derived from the decomposition 
of volcanic materials ; quartz is virtually absent. 
Mixed with this red clay are hundreds of 
sharks’ teeth, ear bones of whales, and tons 
of manganese-iron nodules, with zeolites and 
cosmic spherules, which contain a larger pro- 
portion of radioactive substances than is found 
in the deposits from shallower water or in the 
rocks of the continents. The rate of deposition 
here attains a minimum. In the geological 
series of rocks, there do not seem to be any 
that can be compared with the deposits now 
being laid down on the ocean floor over that 
half of the earth’s surface covered by deep 
water far from land. 
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extension for more neck, and a head on top of 
that. Did you like my ears?’’ 

They assured her that they had liked her 
ears. They had no words to tell her quite 
how much they had liked them. 

‘*T worked them with a string. Some trick, 
that. Hope every one appreciated them.’’ 

‘*The man who stood next to me nearly had 
apoplexy from laughing at them,’’ said Nina. 

‘*That’s all right, then. I suppose you’ve 
heard that the dog has run away ?’’ 

‘*The one that’s been tied up on the Safford 
porch ever since noon?’’ Migs 
asked. 

“*Sensible dog,’’ said Wally. 

‘*He was the right breed for 
the play to-night,’’ Tiny ex- 
plained. ‘‘Gnawed himself loose. 
Now they’ll have to use Dash. 
But nobody’s going to know the 
difference. ’’ 

‘*They couldn’t have made that 
dog go on the stage,’’ said Fuzz. 

‘* They can’t keep Dash off 
when he isn’t supposed to be on, 
unless they tie him up,’’ Barbara 
said. ‘‘Does every one here call 
for ice cream ?’’ 

Barbara and Frances and Eu- 
nice went off to get it; they were 
dressed as milkmaids in pink, 
yellow and blue skirts, and black 
bodices laced over white blouses. 

‘*T never saw anything prettier 
than that Maypole dance,’’ Doris 
remarked happily to Wally as she 
watched the girls go. 

May Day had slipped into the 
midst of her worries like a day 
out of another world, and she 
was sensibly taking it as such. 
Doris could hardly believe that 
worries and disappointments ex- 
isted when she found herself 
merrymaking in this pleasant 
company. 

But there were people, it soon 
appeared, who could think of 
serious matters even on May Day. 
When the three girls returned, 
they had with them Ethel Conrad 
and Sally King. 

‘*We wanted to get with some 
of the performers,’’ Sally said. 
**Tt’s more cheerful. ’”’ 

The others made room for them. Sally’s 
brisk businesslike ways were recognized as 
revealing an energy very useful to Nineteen 
Blank. She might lose her head at basket ball, 
but she was a born manager. 

The group ate ice cream and lady fingers, 
and watched the sun sink lower. 

‘Tt will be down before you finish that ice 
cream, Tiny.’’ 

‘*No, it won’t, Bab.’’ 

‘*How far?’’ inquired Migs, in the interest 
of accuracy. ‘‘Clear down, or only part way ?’’ 

‘*Clear down. It goes fast when it starts.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ said Sally King. ‘‘It goes 
as fast as the rest of this year is going.’’ 

‘*Don’t!’? Doris cried, impulsively. 
don’t like to think of being a sophomore. ’’ 

‘*T do,’’ said Tiny. ‘‘I’m crazy to be one. 
When you’re a sophomore you’re not the new- 
est thing here. ’’ 

‘*Poor Tiny! Haven’t they stopped teasing 
you yet?’’ asked Barbara. 

‘‘And never will, I’m thinking,’’ said 
Eunice Berg, ‘‘if she and Bab keep on shaving 
cats’ tails in patterns: Don’t try to look inno- 
cent. Every one knows you did it.’’ 

‘*Well, anyway,’’ said Sally King, ‘‘we 
can’t help being sophomores. And we can’t 
help thinking about it when the election of 
sophomore officers comes in less than two 
weeks. ’” 

‘*The question is, whom are we going to put 
in?’’ said Ethel Conrad. 

‘* There are girls enough,’’ Barbara re- 
marked. ‘‘But nobody wants Eunice and the 
rest of you to stop.’’ 

‘*T have it!’? cried Fuzz Herron. 


oe 


‘*Put us 


surface layers, but the actinic rays penetrate | be the forelegs and neck of a giraffe, with an|in. I speak for being sergeant at arms. ’’ 





‘*No, no! Wally! We’ll make Wally ser- 
geant at arms. ’’ 

“*If you should,’’ said Wally, placidly, ‘‘my 
first official act would be to marshal you ij] 
down to the lake and dump you in.’’ 

‘*Corporal chastisement doesn’t fall under 
the duties of a sergeant at arms, Wally.’’ 

‘*Tf a class can make customs, its sergeant 
at arms can make duties, Nina.’’ 

‘*There!’? said Tiny. ‘Your sun has only 
just touched the top of the hill, Bab.’’ 

‘*Look !’’ cried Eunice, suddenly. 
look! Down there—beyond the trees. ’’ 

On a steep bank above a winding footpath 
the May queen and Robin Hood were watching 
the sunset. Janet Bland, the May queen, sat 
on the grass; her white gown and her flower- 
crowned head stood out clear against the green 
background. Beside her lay Captain Dick, 
dressed as Robin Hood. 

For a moment the freshmen gazed silently. 

**Quick! A camera!’’ whispered Migs. 

‘*No good now. Look at the sun.’’ 

**Don’t anyone pinch me, please,’’ Doris 
murmured. ‘‘This isn’t to-day. This isn’t 
New England. ’’ 

“It’s old England,’’ said Frances, softly. 
‘*Merrie England, under the greenwood trees. ’’ 

But Barbara had no sentiment of that sort 
in her nature. ‘‘Let’s fuss them a little.’’ 

‘*How?’’? Migs asked. 

‘*That’s easy. Follow me.’’ She scrambled 
to her feet, moved two or three steps away 
from the trees against which the freshmen 
were sitting, and gazed down intently. Then 
she beckoned to Migs. Migs ran to Barbara’s 
side; and looked down. 

‘*Aren’t they romantic!’’ Barbara said. 

Her voice carried to Syna Martyn, who was 
strolling by with a young man. The two 
stopped, and followed the direction of Bar- 
bara’s gaze. 

‘*By Jove, that’s pretty !’’ said the man. 

His voice reached a white-haired gentleman 
with a coffee cup, and a couple of girls who 
were carrying ice-cream saucers. All three 
turned to see what Barbara and Migs and 
Syna Martyn and the young man and the 
group of girls on the grass were looking at so 
intently. Other people also drew near and 
gazed. Then they beckoned to their friends. 

When Robin Hood turned his head, a moment 
later, he saw the crowd of smiling faces. The 
color rose in his cheeks. At a word from him, 
the May queen lifted a startled face. 

**Don’t move!’’ called the the white-haired 
old gentleman, lifting his hat. ‘‘We are only 
the hoi polloi. A cat may look at a queen.’’ 

The two on the bank smiled back at him. 
The old gentleman bowed, and the crowd 
began to drift apart. Barbara returned to her 
friends. ‘‘We did fuss them,’’ she said. 

The May queen beckoned imperatively. 
‘*Naughty children! You look guilty. Bab, 
Migs, Eunice, come down and be punished.’’ 

Robin Hood swept them a flashing glance. 
‘*Her majesty speaks. ’’ 

‘*Let’s go!’’ cried Barbara. 

Laughing, she ran down across the grass. 

‘*There goes the girl,’’ remarked Eunice 
Berg, with admiration and regret in her voice, 
‘*who ought to be our sophomore president. ’’ 

**She’d get the vote, if she were eligible,”’ 
said Sally King. 

‘*Which she isn’t, worse luck!’’ said Ethel 
Conrad. 

‘*Leighton’s a fine girl,’’ said Nina, ‘‘but I 
shouldn’t want to see her president. ’’ 

‘*Oh, I didn’t mean that we’d put her in, 
even if there were not a ruling on conditions 
to prevent it,’’ Sally hastened to explain. ‘‘I 
suppose, as things are, none of us would feel 
quite satisfied to see her in the chair.’’ 

‘*We want an all-round girl there,’’ said 
Frances. 

‘*Bab’s brains are all right,’’ Migs declared. 

“‘That’s the point,’’ Sally said. ‘‘As I 
read the class, they will sooner stand for a 
girl who finds it hard to get along than fora 
girl who can do good work and won’t. But 
you know I like Leighton immensely. ’’ 

‘‘We are all Bab’s friends here,’’ Eunice 
said, quietly. 

‘*Maybe she will pass off her conditions in 
September, ’’ said Nina. ‘‘She means to try.” 

“*Tf she did, couldn’t we put her in?’’ Migs 
asked. ‘‘I mean, couldn’t we vote for her now, 
if we explained that she wouldn’t take oltice 
unless she got off her conditions ?’’ 

‘*What about that repeated English course’ 

**© dear, I didn’t think of that!’’ said Mixs. 

**T don’t think, ’’ Wally remarked, ‘‘that we 
ean tell what Bab will or won’t do next yr. 
She hasn’t found herself yet.’’ 

Tiny-for-Short spoke abruptly: ‘‘The:<’s 
nobody more loyal to Nineteen Blank. 1).:’t 
forget all she’s done for us, beginning » ‘h 
that pickle about a class tree.’’ 

‘*The class doesn’t forget,’’ said Eunice 

‘*Tt’s not a question of forgetting or rei"! 
bering, Tiny,’? Sally King declared. 4 
president represents the class. Would you 
want to point out Bab Leighton to the co £¢ 
and say, ‘That’s the kind of girl we are’’ 

Tiny-for-Short looked away. ‘‘No,”’ ~'° 
admitted, reluctantly. “Pm afraid — | 
shouldn’t—quite like to see her represent ‘¢ 
class. ’’ 

‘*We all know Bab,’’ Nina said. ‘“‘Si< 'S 
the dearest thing in the class, but it’s too mi) 
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to expect to get everything in one package. 
Bub isn’t a presidential possibility, that’s all.’’ 


Doris had sat silent and unhappy through | reached a decision ; 
the talk, but she could not let it end like that. | the brown roads. 


Why, even the girls nearest Barbara saw her 
as the others did! She could not blame them. 
She remembered bitter moments when she, 
too, had doubted. 

‘‘] don’t think we do know Bab, Nina,’’ 
she said, a little breathlessly. ‘‘It’s only part 
of her we know, the easy-going part. She 
hasn’t begun to fight yet. When she does —’’ 
Doris paused for inspiration. It came straight 
from those first days at college. ‘‘When she 
does, we’ll make her our junior president. ’’ 

‘‘T wish she’d begin, then!’’ sighed Eunice. 

‘There was a time when every one thought 
she had begun,’’ Sally remarked. 

‘*T know this, ’’ said Ethel Conrad. ‘‘Leigh- 
ton can put a thing through when she wants 
to. Look at the way she stood by basket-ball 
practice when there wasn’t a chance of her 
playing in the games. ’’ 

Some girls in pale pink draperies hurried 
across the open hilltop. 

‘« There goes the third cloud in five minutes !’’ 
Frances cried. ‘‘Oughtn’t we to be moving 
toward the cloud dance?’’ The freshmen 
scrambled to their feet and followed the girls 
in pink. Frances and Eunice walked on either 
side of Doris. 

‘*T was glad you said what you did, Doris, ’’ 
Eunice said. ‘*The girls have been a little 
disappointed in Bab. Every one loves her, but 
she hasn’t turned out to be quite what we 
thought she was; we haven’t always been able 
to count on her. As you say, perhaps after 
the summer vacation all that will come right.’’ 

Doris had not said exactly that, but she let 
it go. She was wondering just when Barbara 
would, in Wally’s phrase, ‘‘ find herself.’’ 
‘‘Tf she didn’t talk so much about it, I believe 
she would accomplish more,’’ thought Doris. 
‘‘Half her energy goes into planning the won- 
derful things she is going to do.’’ 

A junior, with her mother, stopped Eunice. 
The others strolled on. 

‘‘You’re sure that you are going to room 
alone next year, Doris?’’ Frances asked. 

Doris nodded. ‘‘And you?’’ 

‘*Ditto. In your house. ’’ 

‘*Fine! But I thought you and Wally —’’ 

‘‘What about Wally?’’ broke in the fat girl. 

Doris explained. 

‘*No, thank you,’’ said Wally. ‘‘I hereby 
kindly but firmly refuse to room with anyone 
at any time, no matter what her qualifications. 
No offense intended, but I’m vowed to celibacy 
for the rest of my college life. ’’ 

‘*What a hermitage we’ll have next year!’’ 
said Frances, with a laugh. 

‘*Meanwhile, ’’ said Wally, ‘‘I am interested 
in that dance. I haven’t seen anything yet 
to-day. I always got to the place just when 
the crowd was going away.’’ 

Tiny thought over what the girls had said 
about Barbara. Irresponsible though Tiny 
was, she had her moments of seriousness, and 
she felt now as if she had come near to being 
disloyal to her friend. The next day she 
sought Barbara out. 

‘*Bab,’’ she said, ‘‘you and I have taken 
some pretty hard knocks together since we’ve 
been here. And now I’m going to tell you 
something—and I do hope it won’t make any 
hard feeling between you and any of the girls. ”’ 

‘*Fire away, Tiny!’’ said Barbara. 

‘*Well, when you ran away from the crowd 
yesterday, one of the girls said, ‘There goes 
the girl who ought to be our sophomore pres- 
ident.’ And we all agreed that it was too 
bad— that you’d missed your chance. Only 
Doris stood up for you. And Doris said that 
you hadn’t begun to fight yet, and that we’d 
be making you our junior president. ’’ 

Tiny paused for a moment. Then, with 
effort, she went on: 

‘*‘l suppose you know what that quiet- 
looking little roommate of yours really is?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Barbara. ‘‘I know.’’ 

She was pale, hurt, quivering, but she smiled 
at Tiny. ‘*You’re a true friend, too, Tiny. 
Thank you.”? 

Tiny-for-Short put out her hand, and Bar- 
bara grasped it silently. 

After Tiny had gone, Barbara, too, passed 
out into the corridor, and went down the stairs 


‘and out of doors. She did not know where she 


was going. She felt no need for time in which 
to think. If she thought for a year, the situa- 
tion could become no clearer to her than it 
Was at this moment. Why had she never seen 


before? In this clear light her optimism, 
Which had always shed unwelcome facts with 
Careless ease, dropped from her. The facts 
were there; neither for her nor for any other 
giri would they turn aside. 

“he saw the denials, the stern res-raints, 
“4 mark the way of the girl who succeeds at 
Col'ege, 


But she had expected to hold the 
Conrdence and respect of the girls by playing 
While they worked. She had failed even to 
holi the confidence and respect of those who 
Played with her. 
vith eruel distinctness the year unrolled 
nd her, from the triumph under the class 
ee, 


the headstone of a lost game. 


“ 





along the black trail of mid-year’s, past | | an opposite direction. 
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was always Barbara’s instinct to act at once, | back to Mead, where dinner was already over; 
but her feet had carried her far before she | she smoothed her hair, changed from a jumper |a moment. The bighorn fled straight toward 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


the shadows lay long on | intoa dress, and went in search of Janet Bland. | the boy and girl, hiding in the grass. 
She turned and hurried | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





SHE HAD BARELY TIME TO TURN HER HEAD, WHEN THE RAM'S HORNS 
STRUCK HER RIBS. 


Ce ATLEN BILLY "BUTTED IN 


T the Markham 
mountain farm 
and sheep ranch 

was a bighorn ram of 
great size and of truc- 
ulent disposition. 
Bighorn Billy, as he 
was called, ran with 

: the sheep in pastur- 
age; and at night he was tethered, because 
fences that would hold him were too expensive 
to build. 

Although Billy was offensive to strange per- 
sons and animals, the two young Markhams 
loved and petted him. Aleck and Kitty 
Markham, indeed, would have parted with 
any treasure they had sooner than Bighorn 
Billy. On his part, the ram would have de- 
fended them or the sheep against any attack 
of man or beast. 

The ram had been caught when he was a 
young lamb, and brought to the ranch. A\l- 
though there were lynxes, mountain lions, 
wolves, and other wild creatures in the vicinity 
of the. ranch, there were no bighorn, and so 
Billy had run with the sheep. 

Billy and three large collie dogs were, on 
most days, the sole guardians and protectors 
of several hundred head of valuable thorough- 
bred sheep. There had been very few losses 
during the three years of their guardianship. 
Then, one day in August, near the edge of a 
pifion thicket, six fine sheep were killed, and 
several others were torn and wounded. 

Bighorn Billy was the only one of the herders 
that escaped without a scratch. One of the 
collies was killed outright, another received 
severe injuries, and the third had a deep cut 
on one shoulder. 

The marauders left no tracks upon the hard- 
baked soil. But as wolves do not run in packs 
in August, and, in fact, seldom do so at all in 
the mountains, the killing was laid to a family 
of mountain lions that probably had their lair 
on a rocky ridge near by, in a dense growth of 
pifion pine and quaking asp. 

As that jungle was almost impenetrable to 
hunters, Mr. Markham decided to burn off the 
bush on the first day of’ favorable wind. As 
the ranch was not ‘‘forehanded’’ at this 
season, he asked Aleck and Kitty, who were 
at home from school, to spend a few days 
with the sheep, until he could get new collies. 

Aleck, armed with a carbine, and Kitty, 
dressed in ‘‘ rompers,’’ rather enjoyed the 
outing among the mountain ridges. As the 
collie that had been hurt least was quite able 
to round up and chase the sheep, the young 
people found their task an easy one. 

On the fifth day of their herding a wind 
blew hard enough to insure a clean burn of 
the quaking-asp thicket, which, in leaf and 
wood, was now as dry as tinder. 

Aleck had been told when and how to set 
fire to the bush; he and Kitty had been in- 
structed to run the sheep to windward of the 
fire and out of the smoke. 





As the hills adjoin- | 
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ridge; there the thick smoke and the heat 
drove them back. 

The young herders and the collie had hard 
work before them ; for a few minutes the sheep 
were apparently determined to run toward the 
fire, but in the end they rounded the flock into 
a place hemmed in on two sides by ledges of 
rock. 

Here the smoke and the heat went mostly 
over the heads of the frightened sheep, and 
they huddled beneath the ledges, and made 
no further attempt to move. 

A spur of broken boulders, fringed with 
drooping pine and commanding the many open- 
ings of the notch, offered the best available 
shelter from the smoke. The boy and the girl 
seated themselves behind this ledge, and set 
the dog to guard the main opening. 

They had hardly found comfortable seats 
when the collie flew in toward the sheep, 
whirled about, and began to bark furiously. 
The next instant a huge gray beast shuffied 
in beyond the point of the spur; another fol- 
lowed, and another, until four animals of 
various sizes had halted within the notch. 
They were undeniably grizzly bears. 

Aleck and Kitty instinctively threw them- 
selves flat in the grass. Aleck, in front, lay 
upon his side, so that his gray clothes would 
hide Kitty’s red waist. 

The great beasts had halted with their heads 
turned toward the cliffs in front. The sheep, 
bleating with fear, huddled together. Some 
tried to climb the almost sheer face of the 
rocks, but those that did find shelter upon 
projecting rocks were soon tumbled off their 
perches by others. 

The bears stood about or sat upon their 
haunches, sniffed uneasily at the smoke-laden 
air, or gazed inquiringly at the heights above. 
They paid no attention to the barking dog, or 
to the bleating sheep. 

No doubt these beasts were the marauders, 
and had been smoked out of their quarters. 
Aleck would instantly have climbed upon a 
rock or into a tree and opened fire upon the 
beasts if his sister had not been lying beside 
him; but he dared do nothing to expose her to 
an attack. 

At the moment, the bears were evidently too 
much disturbed to attack the easy prey in 
front of them. Through the dry grass and 
weeds Aleck watched them; Kitty hid her face 
in her hands, and held her breath in fright. 

For a minute or two the bears shuffled un- 
easily about. Aleck noticed that two of the 
beasts were smaller than the others—that 
they were, in fact, cubs about three-quarters 
grown. These two kept close to the flanks of 
a big bear that was probably theirdam. This 
old bear was the leader, upon whose decision 
the others waited. The fourth, and largest of 
the bears, seemed an interloper in the party; 
shuffling about at a distance, he awaited the 
movements of the leader. 

At last the old dam made up her mind; she 
took her way toward a niche where the out- 


ing the thicket were mostly bare grazing | growing branches of a pifion struck against 
grounds and rocky spurs, there was no danger | the ledge, and offered a foothold for a scramble 


of the fire’s breaking away in any direction. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon they fired 
the bush, and gathered the sheep. 


up the less steep surface of the rocks. 
The sheep scurried away from in front of 


But the | her, and would have rushed out of the notch 


wind was a mountain wind of the shifty sort. | except for the fourth bear, which still barred 
Aleck’s blaze took readily only at one end of | their passage. All the huddled sheep did not 
the ridge; from there, racing in a swift head | retreat, however; the bighorn ram suddenly 


fire, it burned a narrow strip across the hill. 


stalked out from the ruck of them, lowered 


Then the wind veered, and swept the fire in | his head, and shot his great bulk at the she 


The sheep, grazing on 
|a hill slope, were quickly enveloped in black | 


| bear. She had barely time to turn her head, 
when the ram’s horns struck her ribs. She 


What should shedo? She must talk to some- | smoke; at once they became uneasy and hard | was bowled over, and the ram cleared her 


bod. She was ashamed to talk to Doris. It| to hold. 





They ran toward the top of the | huge body and sprawling legs in a single leap. 





The grizzly was on her feet and after him in 


They 
leaped to their feet. 

**Into a tree, Kitty!’’ Aleck shouted. 

Two seconds later the ram leaped past, and 
sprang over a boulder. In the next breath 
Aleck was confronted by the charging bear, 
which half reared upon her haunches, with a 
hoarse grunt of surprise. 

At close range Aleck fired his carbine. The 
beast went down, shot through the body; but 
she got to her feet quickly, and turned on 
him. He had scarcely time to reload and 
meet her attack with a shot hastily aimed at 
her head. 

Again the bear went down, and this time 
rolled and thrashed about, tearing at the earth, 
and biting and striking at everything within 
reach. The bullet had struck her in the eye, 
but had failed to penetrate her brain, and the 
creature made an uproar that drowned the 
crackle of the fire and the noise of the wind. 

Aleck hastily thrust a cartridge into the 
breech of his gun, and was trying to get an 
aim for another shot, when the other large 
bear came at him in a rush. 

The boy tried to dodge, but a sweeping stroke 
of the beast’s paw caught in his stout duck 
clothing, and flung him smashing among the 
drooping branches of an umbrella pine, several 
yards away. 

That would have been his end beyond doubt, 
if the wounded grizzly had not also received 
the bear’s charge, for she instantly engaged 
her would-be rescuer with tooth and claw. 

For a moment the big bear struggled, appar- 
ently in order to get free; then he became en- 
raged, and fell upon the crazed creature. In 
the fight that followed, Aleck hastily scrambled 
up among the drooping limbs of the pine. 

Kitty had already climbed the tree. He 
discovered her quickly; she was crouching 
upon a branch not more than fifteen feet from 
the ground. A matting of closely woven 
branches above her shoulders prevented her 
from climbing higher. Aleck stood on the 
branch below her. 

Still the fight raged at the foot of the tree. 
The two other bears had now come up, and 
were adding to the uproar. Both threatened 
to fall upon the beast that was mauling their 
mother. They would doubtless have done so, 
if it had not been for the collie, which leaped 
to and fro, yelping in their faces. The collie 
kept them busy trying to protect their flanks 
from his attacks. The dog was now fighting 
to defend his human friends. 

After a minute or more of fierce tussling, the 
big bear forced the weaker one down upon 
her back, and quickly finished the fight. 

From his perch the boy saw the victor about 
to attack one of the smaller bears, when sud- 
denly the dog flew into the animal’s face. 
Then the big fellow charged after the collie. 

The dog raced about the pine, leaping under 
and over its drooping lower limbs ; he tantalized 
the bear by keeping almost within reach of 
his nose. 

In a smashing charge among the umbrella 
branches, the bear suddenly caught sight of 
the figures perched in the branches above. 

Instantly the beast’s rage was turned from 
the dog to the boy and girl. Paying no further 
heed to the collie, he mounted quickly among 
the stout lower limbs. Even a wolf can mount 
easily among the branches of a drooping pine; 
the grizzly does it almost in his stride. 

Fortunately, the branches of the tree were 
| thick, and impeded his progress. While he 
| fought, tearing and thrashing among them, 
the startled boy gathered his wits. 

The gun lay below. In order to get it, he 
must make a long, risky jump. But he must 
get it instantly. 

He turned to his sister. ‘‘Crawl out—as far 
as you can—then drop!’’ he said. 

The girl understood, and nodded. Holding 
to a branch above, Aleck advanced a step or 
two, and then leaped outward. 

He went down, crashing among the outer 
branches, and landed, bruised and shaken, on 
the ground. He scrambled to his feet, and 
picked up his carbine. 

One of the young bears, which had been 
sniffing over its dam, confronted him. The 
creature’s hair flared up on end; but it turned 
round hastily and shuffled away. 

Aleck quickly opened the breech of the car- 
bine and thrust in a cartridge. As he turned 
to the tree, he heard the cracking of a branch 
overhead, and looked up to see Kitty about to 
leap. As she jumped, he darted under her, 
caught her weight upon an arm and shoulder ; 
they went to the ground together. 

The grizzly’s eyes had been fixed upon the 
girl; now the beast crashed to the ground in 
pursuit. 

Aleck had barely scrambled to his feet 
when, almost within arm’s reach, the bear’s 
head and shoulders broke through the drooping 
branches. Without aim the boy thrust the 
muzzle of the gun into the beast’s face and fired. 
The animal dropped, with his jaw riddied by 
a bullet that ranged upward info the brain. 

At this shot the smaller bears raced away, 
followed by the dog. 

Hurrying home, the boy and girl came upon 
their sheep, quietly grazing, with the bighorn 
ram on guard. 
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“THE SOWER,” BY MILLET. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


‘THE race is not always to the swift—but it 


is never to the dawdler. 


Your teeth, O mastiff, may be sharp and white, 
But do not show them if you dare not bite! 


HE tactful husband, some sage has re- 

marked, never forgets the day of his wife’s 
birth, and never remembers the year when it 
happened. en 


HE flag of the new kingdom of Albania 

will be a tricolor—red, black and white in 
horizontai stripes. On the black stripe, which 
is in the middle, is a five-pointed white star, 
the symbol of Scanderbeg, the Albanian 
national hero. 


ECENTLY The Companion referred to 

the fact that Sir John Tenniel had only 
one eye. It is a curious fact that the other 
most eminent illustrator on the staff of Punch 
in the last half century had only one eye— 
George Du Maurier. 


ELLESLEY, ‘‘the college beautiful, ’’ has 
long been famed for many things that 
are worth while, but it has no brighter page 
in its story than that which tells of the fire 
that recently destroyed one of its finest build- 
ings. The discipline, self-control and high 
courage of the two hundred girls who slept in 
the building are things that the whole country 
is proud of. he 
LTHOUGH many princes and other repre- 
sentatives of royal families have visited us, 
Queen Eleonore of Bulgaria, who is soon to 
visit the United States, will be the first person 
actually occupying a European throne to come 
to this country. The Queen is known at 
home as ‘‘the royal nurse,’’ from her work in 
the hospitals during the Balkan wars and in 
the war between Russia and Japan. 


AN incident has recently been recalled that 
shows the friendly attitude of England 
toward the United States at the time of the 
Battle of Manila. Admiral von Diederichs of 
the German fleet asked the English Admiral 
Chichester what the British fleet would do if 
Germany interfered with the American opera- 
tions. ‘‘That, my dear Diederichs,’’ replied 
Admiral Chichester, ‘‘is a secret known only to 
Admiral Dewey and myself.’’ 


[Xx digging out an apothecary’s shop in 
Pompeii, the workmen brought to light a 
notice that confronted visitors to the place two 
thousand years ago: ‘‘Otiosis non est locus ; 
discede, morator.’’ It is a good sign for the 
modern office or place of business. Callers 
who know Latin will read it for themselves. 
Those who do not will ask what it means. 
Then comes your opportunity: ‘‘This is no 
place for idlers. Loafer, get out!’’ 

LAMATH Lake, in southern Oregon, has 

always been the resort of vast numbers 
of water fowl, but market hunters, in defiance 
of law, were making such havoe with the birds 
that the flocks were in danger of extinction. 
At the request of Mrs. L. H. Bath of Klamath 
Falls, the state made her a game warden. 
By her vigilance, bravery, and tact, she has 
stopped illegal shooting, converted the people 
of the district to the idea of bird protection, 
and turned the lake and its marshes into a 
refuge and safe home for wild fowl. The 
achievement is one in which even a determined 
man would have found ample scope for his 
powers. That a woman has accomplished it 
is remarkable. 


EW public men of our time show greater 

versatility than Mr. Balfour. Aside from 
his extraordinary range of activities in politics, 
he is so well known as a man of science that 
he has been president of the British Associa- 
tion, and he has lately been delivering a 
notable course of lectures on ethics. In one 
of the lectures he strongly combated the idea 
that there can be the highest standard of 
ethics without a ‘‘religious framework.’’ A 
theistic setting—that is, an acknowledgment 





of a God over all—is a necessity for ethics. 
‘*We must,’’ he said, ‘‘add to the conception 
of a powerful, and, if I may say so, an ingen- 
ious Deity, the conception of a God, the author 
of all that is beautiful and all that is good.’’ 


* © 


THE RAILWAY QUESTION. 


ROM at least the time of the organization of 

the ‘‘Farmers’ Alliance’’ in the eighties 

of the last century, a persistent, grow- 
ing, and successful campaign has been waged 
against the railways. 

The companies have grievously offended in 
many ways. There have been financial scan- 
dals connected with the building of important 
lines, well-founded complaints of overcapital- 
ization, and grievances about excessive or dis- 
criminative rates on freight, pools that nullified 
competition, and rebates to favored customers. 
These evils have been largely remedied by 
law. Rates and to some extent capitalization 
are now controlled by public service commis- 
sions; pools and rebates are illegal and pun- 
ishable. 

So far, so good. Now the question that 
confronts the companies is: Can they live and 
prosper under the new conditions, and perform 
the duty that the public still expects of them? 
They do not ask that the laws against the evil 
practices of the past be repealed, but they are 
forced to consider what future is in store for 
them unless the government—national and 
state—shall treat them more generously, or at 
least more fairly. 

The question is, indeed, one that the’ gen- 
eral public must consider quite as seriously in 
its own interest as the directors and stock- 
holders of the railway companies are consider- 
ing it in theirs. 

In the first place, the public should remem- 
ber that any measure that destroys the earning 
power of the railways impoverishes hundreds 
of thousands of persons, both men and women, 
who have never been more than well-to-do, 
and compels them to economize to such an 
extent that every grocery in the land, and 
every dry-goods store, finds its sales apprecia- 
bly reduced. That is only another way of 
saying that, as surely as the railway com- 
panies are forced into such a situation that 
they can no longer return dividends and inter- 
est to those who hold their securities, there will 
be a period of hard times that will last until 
that condition is changed. 

In the second place, the public should remem- 
ber that the United States is not yet finished. 
The vast expansion of our railway system, the 
unequaled telephone service, the tremendous 
growth in our exports of manufactured goods— 
all these things are the result of the freedom 
that enterprise has enjoyed. There has been 
too much freedom, and it has been abused; but 
if freedom is altogether taken away, or too 
greatly restricted, expansion will cease. It is 
already suspended, and in some measure it has 
changed into contraction. Some large trans- 
portation lines that serve the public well, 
partly because they are large, are being forced 
to disintegrate by government decree. In some 
cases, no doubt, the disintegration is justly 
exacted and will benefit the community; but 
there are other cases in which it is not at all 
certain that the public will be the gainer. 

Be that as it may, human nature is so per- 
verse, and capital so timid, that there will 
be no money forthcoming to enlarge and im- 
prove our transportation systems so long as 
the government requires the roads to grant all 
demands for an increase of wages, and denies 
all their requests for permission to raise rates. 


*® 


CONFIDENCES OF A PRESIDENT. 


ROBABLY every American citizen has 
p wondered what it feels like to be Presi- 

dent. With the obliging frankness that 
has so frequently characterized his utterances, 
President Wilson has enlightened the public 
on that point. 

In a speech as pleasing for its humor and 
modesty as for its candor, he says that he still 
feels just as much outside the office as he did 
when he was elected to it. ‘‘I can hardly 
refrain every now and then from tipping the 
public the wink, as much as to say, ‘It is only 
me that is inside this thing. I know perfectly 
well that I shall have to get out presently; I 
know that then I shall look just my own 
proper size.’’’ He deplores the tedious cere- 
monial that attends him. ‘‘The minute I 


turn up anywhere, I am personally conducted 
to beat the band.’’ 

Some persons may be distressed by the readi- 
ness with which the President adopts vernac- 
ular forms of speech; others will like it. As 
the democratic head of a great university, he 





assimilated college slang; he has learned both 
the language of the forum and that of the 
playground. 

Those of us who will never know from actual 
experience how it feels to be President are 
gratified by Mr. Wilson’s description. When a 
man is transformed from a mere person into a 
personage, we are likely to be a good deal 
concerned about him—until we have satisfied 
ourselves that the process does not result in 
any undue amount of transformation. If he 
shows us that he is still natural and human, 
we find him more engaging than ever. 


* 6 


UNHEALTHY COUNTRY CHILDREN. 


HICH are healthier—city children or 
country children? Can there be more 
than one answer? Country children 

have the pure air, the wholesome food, the 
exercise, and all the other good things that 
farm and village life afford. The city is the 
place of the tenements and the pitiful slums, 
of poverty, neglect, and ignorance. Of course, 
then, country children are healthier. 

That has long been the popular belief, but 
the National Council of Education and the 
American Medical Association have upset it. 
Through committees that have been studying 
the subject for two years in all parts of the 
country, they make the amazing report that 
eountry school children are actually from 10 
to 20 per cent. less healthy than city school 
children. 

The conclusion will astonish us less if we stop 
to think how times have changed. It is no 
longer merely a case of city life against country 
life, but a case of city oversight and care 
against rural indifference and neglect. Four 
hundred of our cities look carefully after the 
health of their school children. They furnish 
medical inspection, school nurses, medical and 
dental clinics, and buildings designed with 
proper regard for lighting, ventilation, and 
seating. : 

On the other hand, not one state in five pro- 
vides even the simplest medical inspection for 
children in the country schools. What is the 
result? A study of twenty-five typical cities 
and of hundreds of rural districts, chosen at 
random in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Idaho, shows these 
percentages: curvature of the spine,—owing 
largely to school seats, —.13 in the cities, 3.5 in 
the country; ear trouble, 1 in the cities, 5 in 
the country ; eye defects, 5.1 in the cities, 21.08 
in the country; adenoids, 8.5 in the cities, 
21.5 in the country; enlarged tonsils, 8.8 in 
the city, 30 in the country. 

In one city, for example, 69 per cent. of the 
school children have some physical defect seri- 
ous enough to warrant medical attention; but 
in 1,831 rural districts in the same state the 
percentage is 75. In the crowded city of New 
York, less than 1 per cent. of the school chil- 
dren have any affection of the lungs; in the 
rural schools of a Virginia county, the per- 
centage is 3.7. Heart trouble is twice as 
prevalent among country school children as 
among those in city schools; and although 23.3 
per cent. of the city school children suffer from 
poorly nourished bodies, in the country schools 
the percentage is 31.2. 

The investigation shows in definite terms the 
progress that the cities are making and the 
returns that they get from their investment in 
medical supervision for the schools. 

What the cities are doing for their own chil- 
dren, the states, as far as conditions permit, 
should do for the children in rural districts. 
Some states have already made a good begin- 
ning, but most of them have done. little or 
nothing. The rural districts cannot unaided 
do the work thoroughly, although many could 
easily accomplish much more than they do now. 
Above all, a responsibility too often unrecog- 
nized rests on the individual country home. 


* © 


SPRING FRAGRANCE. 


HE sense of smell has its own great pleas- 
ures. For many people, odors, more 
vividly than anything else, evoke old 

scenes and cherished associations. Instances 
are innumerable ; sometimes the smell of frying 
doughnuts will bring back to a man his whole 
childhood. 

Even more delicate and potent than such 
odors of the workaday world is the fragrance 
of nature. It varies with the season, for each 
part of the year has a peculiar fragrance of 
its own. By fragrance is meant, not so much 
definite odor, as the whole characteristic qual- 
ity of the atmosphere that at the time pervades 
the earth and the sky. The period of harvest 
has it, the drowsy midsummer is full of it, 
poets love to hymn the air of June. But you 








hear less often of the aroma of April, for it 
takes the keen of sense to catch it. But \ir. 
John Burroughs has done so: 


Its odors! I am thrilled by its fresh and jn; '.- 
scribable odors—the perfume of the bursting s: (, 
of the fresh furrows. No other month has o<d:s 
like it. The west wind the other day came frau, + 
with a perfume that was to the sense of smell w!. : 
a wild and delicate strain of music is to the . 
It was almost transcendental. I walked ac; 
the hill with my nose in the air, taking it in. 
lasted two days. I imagined it came from : . 
willows of a distant swamp, whose catkins 
affording the breeze their first pollen, or dix 
come from much farther—from beyond the horiz: 
the accumulated breath of innumerable farms a; 
budding forests? The main characteristic of the « 
April odors is their uncloying freshness. T}) y 
are not sweet, they are often bitter, they are pen»- 
trating and lyrical. I know well the odors of M: 
and June, of the world of meadows and orchar\s 
bursting into bloom, but they are mot so imma‘. - 
rial and so stimulating to the sense as the incei.¢ 
of April. 


This passage is in pleasing contrast with the 
hackneyed phrases about the ‘‘smiles and 
tears’’ of April. Mr. Burroughs’s vivid prose 
well catches the special quality of new life, 
the glow of regeneration peculiar to the month. 
In April as it merges into May the very air, 
like everything else, seems animate and pul- 
sing. Even the throb of the October breeze is 
no more potent to fill mankind with the joy 
of living. 


* * 


ONE KING’S TROUBLES. 


RINCE William of Wied, who becomes 
Pp the head of the new kingdom of Albania, 
needs a stout heart. Less of the pomp 
and circumstance of royalty goes with his 
office than of the things that weight a crown 
and fill the head beneath it with uneasiness. 
His kingdom is small,—the State of Penn- 
sylvania would hold a dozen like it,—and his 
subjects number only a 
million or two; but the 
problems before him are 
in inverse ratio to the 
size of his realm and the 
number of his subjects. 
A mountain range, al- 
most impassable, except 
near the coast, cuts the 
little kingdom into two 
parts. The Ghegs on 
the north, who are Mo- 
hammedans, and the 
Tosks on the south, who 
are of the Greek Church, hate each other. 
They have not even a language in common. 

The kingdom is mainly mountainous with 
few fertile plains. There are no railways, 
and few roads. Industry languishes and pros- 
perity is a stranger, yet there must be taxes— 
a thing with which the Albanians are unac- 
quainted. In all his plans and policies the 
new ruler will be beset by clans and factions, 
all of them hostile to 
each other, and all seek- 
ing to use him as a tool. 

But the internal dan- 
gers and difficulties are 
not all. The other Bal- 
kan states have no 
friendship for the new 
kingdom. Greece keeps § 
her troops in southern 
Albania, where the peo- 
ple, indeed, prefer Greek 
rule. Soldiers of half a 
dozen nations still linger 
at Scutari, to maintain order. King William, 
in his ‘‘palace’’ at Durazzo, haunted by rats 
and infested by snakes, knows well that he 
occupies the throne, not because the Albanians 
desire him or because the rest of Europe is 
really solicitous for the Albanians, but because 
the powers objected to the joint occupancy of 
Albania by Austria and Italy. 

The world will watch with interest the out- 
come of such an arrangement. It will watch 
the course of King William, because it respects 
his pluck, and because his success or failure 
will affect European affairs beyond the mou- 
tains of Albania. : 


oo + & 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


YPHOID AND TUBERCULOSIS. 

Statistics seem to show that in any giv” 
number of consumptives the number of thi-° 
who have had typhoid fever is much grea 
than it is among the same number of heal!’ 
people. The inference is plain that tuberc- 
losis is often an after effect of the fever. ‘‘'I)¢ 
explanation of this phenomenon,’’ writes I): 
Charles E. Woodruff in Science, ‘‘is evident. 
If an adult develops active tuberculosis, it ‘5 
generally not a new infection, but an activ.- 
tion of latent lesions that he has been cart)- 
ing since childhood. Something has happen 
that has caused a temporary lessening of ! * 
antibodies and allowed the latent tuberculo::s 
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to spread—and nothing is more potent in doing 
this than infections like measles, whooping 
cough, and typhoid fever.’’ Doctor Woodruff 
draws from these facts a potent argument 
for a pure water supply. He shows that 
tuberculosis invariably decreases. wherever the 
ater supply has been purified. 
& 


CUBMERGED FIRING.—A German tech- 
nical journal describes the Brimler system 
o’ submerged firing—a remarkable method of 
producing steam. The usual method—that is, 
conveying the heat to the water through the 
walls of the boiler—is wasteful both of heat 
and of material. In the Briinler system, a 
high-pressure gas jet is ignited under the 
surface of the water in a steam generator of 
cast steel, and a cast-iron boiler receives the 
liquid, the steam, and the gaseous products 
of combustion. The fuel is coal-tar oil. It is 
said that a firm of chemical manufacturers at 
Dabl, near Langerfeld, Germany, has used a 
Briinler boiler with great success. 
& 

HE CYCLE CAR.—Vehicles of this type 

have become very popular in England and 
on the Continent, and have now begun to 
appear in America. The name ‘‘cycle car’’ 
originated in England, where it is applied to 








any form of three- or four-wheeled motor cycle 
that carries two or three persons. In Amer- 
ica, according to the American Machinist, 
a cycle car is a vehicle that carries not more 
than three persons, and that has a track not 
more than forty inches wide, and a wheel 
base not more than ninety inches long. It 








has small motor-cycle tires, a motor-cycle 
engine, and from one to four air-cooled cylin- 
ders. Some of the cars weigh as much as 790 
pounds, but most of them do not reach half 
that weight. Some have two narrow single 
seats, one in front of the other; others a single 
seat wide enough for two persons. Most cycle 
cars will run from fifty to sixty miles on a 
gallon of gasoline. The cars are so light that 
their tires wear much longer than those of any 
automobile. e 


UTOMATIC MAIL CONVEYERS.— 
London is to have a tube railway expressly 
to carry mail. Work will begin at once on the 
first section of the line, which will run ina 
tunnel from Paddington to Whitechapel, a dis- 
tance of about five miles. According to the 
Electric Railway Journal, the trains will 
have no drivers, but will be run automatically 
by remote control. On approaching a station, 
the train will pass over a short gap in the con- 
ductor rails, and the brakes will be applied 
automatically when the motors of the train 
cease to receive current. 


oo & & 
CURRENT>* EVENTS 


EXICO.—The battle for the possession of 

Torreon was long and bloody ; the fighting 
lasted for over a week, and both Federals and 
Constitutionalists showed obstinate courage. 
On March 25th, the Constitutionalist forces 
under General Villa were driven out of Gomez 
Palacio, which they had occupied after a. day 


of hard fighting. On March 26th, in a stub- | 


bornly fought engagement, Villa retook Gomez 
Palacio, and in two days more of fighting, 


(drove the Federals back into Torreon, where | 


tt © struggle continued among the streets and 
houses of the city. Tlie losses on both sides were 
very heavy, and Torreon and Gomez Palacio 
«'e In ruins as a result of the heavy artillery 
ire, On March 3ist, definite news from 
‘orreon was still lacking, and it appeared 
‘nat the fighting was still going on. 
& 

( “ONGRESS. — The Sims bill for the repeal 
nal of the clause in the Panama Canal act 
that exempts American coastwise shipping 
‘rom canal tolls came up in the House of Rep- 
‘esentatives on March 26th. The debate on 
‘he bill was exceedingly warm, and the occa- 
‘ton was of especial interest and importance, 
Secause it found the leaders of the House, 
Speaker Clark, Mr. Underwood and Mr. Fitz- 
zerald, opposed to President Wilson. The 





President was able to carry a very large 
majority of his party with him, however, and 
a number of Republicans also voted for the 
bill. On March 3ist the bill was passed by a 
vote of 247 to 162. The debate in the Senate 
will be quite as heated and much more pro- 
longed. The feeling that the question has 
aroused has caused the first serious breach in 
the harmony of the Democratic party since 
Mr. Wilson’s inauguration. ——Senator Weeks 
of Massachusetts makes the interesting sugges- 
tion that vessels of the United States navy be 
used to carry mail to ports on the west coast 
of South America by way of the Panama 


line prepared to do so. He has introduced a 


tary of the Navy to report on the feasibility 
of the plan.——On March 28th, the Senate 
passed the army bill carrying appropriations 
of $101, 750, 000. ‘ 


AILWAY ECONOMIES. — The Penn- 

sylvania Railroad has laid off 38,000 men 
since last December, and the New York Cen- 
tral has reduced its force by 25,000. Other 
Eastern roads have made similar reductions. 
The step was taken because of a narrowing 
margin between receipts and expenses. 

& 


TANDARD OIL IN GERMANY.—The 
United States has taken the first step in 
diplomatic protest against the petroleum 
monopoly bill now before the German Reichs- 
tag. The bill aims to secure the oil market 
in Germany to domestic companies, and would 
make it impossible for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to continue to do business there. The 
diplomatic protest is not against the principle of 
the bill, but against certain injustices that it 
permits in the matter of compensating foreign 
corporations for the destruction of their busi- 
ness. ° 


OME RULE AND THE ARMY.—The 

gravity of the situation in the British army 
for a time pushed the question of home rule 
itself to the rear. On March 27th, Sir John 
French, chief of the general staff, and Sir 
John Ewart, adjutant general, resigned their 
posts. They had signed the promises that 
Colonel Seely, the minister for war, made to 
the recalcitrant officers in 
Ireland, and when the 
cabinet withdrew those 
promises, they felt that 
their honor was compro- 
mised. The premier. 
urged them to withdraw 
their resignations, but 
could not induce them to 
do so. On March 30th, 
Colonel Seely resigned, 
and Mr. Asquith an- 
nounced that he himself 
would assume the war office. He will have to 
go before his constituency of East Fife for 
reélection.——The proceedings in Parliament 
are more orderly, and it is evident that events 
have somewhat dampened the spirits of the 
Unionists. Members of that party are even 
suggesting a settlement of the home rule 





COLONEL SEELY 


union of the Liberal and Labor parties at the 
approaching general election on the issue of 
‘*Democracy versus the Army.’’——The home 
rule bill came up for its second reading on 
March 3ist. Sir Edward Grey in opening the 
debate suggested a federal system of govern- 
ment for the entire nation as a compromise 
that might unite all parties. 
& 


OMEN IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—It is 

reported from London that an interesting 
plan, in which Mrs. Humphry Ward is the 
leading spirit, is suggested for increasing the 
influence of women on 
parliamentary legislation, 
even if the suffrage is 
withheld. A joint com- 
mittee is proposed, to 
consist of members of Par- 
liament and women social 
workers. There are to be 
ten women on the com- 
mittee, and the effort 
would be made to have 
them represent both polit- 
ical parties, and both sides 








MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


| of the suffrage question. The purpose of the | 
committee, in Mrs. Ward’s words, would be | 


‘to consider and press forward needed legis- 
lation on behalf of women and children.’’ 


porters both among members of Parliament and 
among the leading women of England. 


& 


EW CABINET IN JAPAN.—In conse- 

quence of the parliamentary difficulties 
that followed the disclosure of ‘‘graft’’ among 
the officers of the Japanese navy, the ministry, 
headed by Admiral Yamamoto, has resigned. 
On March 30th, it was announced that the 
new cabinet would be formed by Viscount 
Keigo Kiyoura. ® 

ECENT DEATH.—At Marseilles, France, 

on March 25th, Frédéric Mistral, the 
Provencal poet, aged eighty-three. 





Canal, since there is no American steamship 


resolution into the Senate, asking the Secre- | 


question by agreement, for they fear a close | 
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The plan is understood to have many sup-| 
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A World-Full 
of Children 


Gain Much of Their Vitality 
from Luscious Quaker Oats 


For 25 years, tens of millions of children 
have been brought up on Quaker Oats. 


They have gained from it energy and vim— 
better brains and nerves and bodies. The de- 
lightful flavor has led them to love it and to eat 
itin abundance. We figure that five million 
children each morning breakfast on this food 
of foods. 

Stop and think what this dish has contrib- 
uted to their sturdiness and strength. 

That could never have been so were it not for 
this flavor. Itis this taste and aroma which win 
the children to the food you know they need. 


Quaker Oats 


The Big, Rich, Luscious Flakes 


nearly every grocery, and it is al- 
ways as we describe. Never will 
any but the choicest grains be used 
in making Quaker. 


Quaker Oats is made only from 
the cream of the oats—from the rich, 
plump grains alone. All the puny 





A bushel of choice 
oats yields but ten 
pounds of Quaker. 


You can get it al- 
ways, without extra 
price, by simply say- 
ing Quaker. And 
sight, taste and aro- 
ma will all point out 
the extra quality. 


Now a 


25c Size 


Our new large pack- 
age —for 25 cents — 
gives you nearly three 
times what the 10-cent 
size gives. All by sav- ‘ 
ing in packing. Try it Then serve it at 
next time — see how least once daily for 
long it lasts. its vim - producing 

powers, If there 

are growing chil- 
dren, twice a day is better. This is 
Nature’s premier food for growth. 


The result is these 
large and luscious 
flakes, fragrant and 
inviting. And those 
flakes have won the 
world. 








_Almost every na- 
tion sends here to 
get Quaker Oats for children. 





You will find Quaker Oats in 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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A DREAM 9%ee ROAD 


zy Pauline Frances Camp 
CARA 


NWINDING slowly, like a silver thread, 
Strung thick with flickering beads of sun and 
shade ; 
Starred with bright blossoms, rose and amber 
rayed, 
The road stretched out beneath my buoyant tread. 
I pulled sweet armfuls of the flowering things, 
And here and yon, in careless joy, I flung 
A spray, my fellow wayfarers among, 
Nor heeded where it furled its fragrant wings. 


So, as I strayed, I reached the end one day, 
And wearied, stayed me at the palace door, 
To count the perfumed treasures that I bore; 

Alas, they all had withered on the way! 

Then they who fared with me, ran swift to bring 
The blossoms I had tossed them on the road; 
And lo, fresh as love’s dewy morn, they glowed! 

And bearing these, I knelt before the King. 


* © 


NO SURRENDER. 
¥ Bk Doctor Brown, I want 





to go to college as much as 

ever, but I am afraid there 
are too many obstacles in the way. 
I’ll have to give it up.’’ Regret 
was evident in the young man’s 
face as he spoke. 

‘*Well,’’ replied the minister, ‘‘I never ex- 
pected to hear that from you! It can’t be 
that I have been mistaken in the opinion I 
have formed of you. I remember the pluck 
your father showed at your age; how he fought 
his way grimly through difficulties that you 
will never have to meet. I have taken pride 
in believing that you, too, would refuse to be 
beaten after you had entered a fight.’’ 

The boy answered, sullenly,' ‘‘If you are 
beaten, it’s only common sense to admit it.’’ 

Doctor Brown got up from his chair to speak 
more forcibly. ‘‘Jack Graham, never say you 
are beaten. You can never be beaten until 
you give up and say so! At the Battle of 
Waterloo, the English were beaten by every 
test of warfare long before the end of the 
battle. But they kept on fighting until they 
gained what they fought for, and so can you! 
The only defeat possible for men is to stop 
fighting !’’ 

‘*Do you mean to say that a man with enough 
spirit can never be downed?’’ Jack’s tone 
showed that he thought he had reduced his 
rector’s argument to absurdity. 

‘*T mean exactly that,’’ replied Doctor 
Brown, quickly. ‘‘There was once a man who 
wanted to be an orator, but every one laughed 
when he tried to speak, so great was his im- 
pediment. You have heard where Demos- 
thenes’ determination carried him. You have 
seen that monstrously strong man, Sandow? 
As a child he was weaker than most children. 
I read the other day of a blind man who 
can repair the most intricate automobiles 
more skillfully than most mechanics with good 
sight. What do you think of Helen Keller, 
born deaf and dumb and blind, cut off from 
almost every means of communication with 
the world, and yet to-day seeing and hearing 
and creating more than most of us with all 
our senses? Don’t talk to me about obstacles! 
All of them together are little grains of dust 
in comparison with what that girl had to meet. 
The thing for you to decide, Jack, is whether 
you are going to be a man—or whether you are 
going to ‘quit,’ and admit that you’re beaten. 
A man enters every fight to stay until he 
wins or dies. No real men can do anything 
else. ’’ 

The boy’s mouth set more firmly. His fists 
were clenched, but a cheerful smile began to 
light his face. ‘‘I am going to trample those 
insignificant obstacles under my heel!’’ he 
said. 

* © 


ON CRAZY MOUNTAIN. 


(Cite Mountain is in Montana. 
The whole state has heard of 
it, and word of it is spreading 
to other states. A teacher and nine 
children have made it famous. Here 
is the description of Crazy Mountain 
schoolhouse and its equipment that 
a school inspector of Montana gives: 

“The schoolhouse is a ten by twelve shack with 
a roof that slants only one way, and is covered 
with black tar paper. The cracks in the floor 
were so big that pencils easily fell through them. 
There were only three tiny windows. The hole 
cut through the roof for the stovepipe was so 
clumsily made that the rain ran down into the 
stove and put the fire out. The rain also beat in 
at the door, which was latched by a chain hooked 
over anail. The desks had been thrown away 
by a neighboring school. The seats were boards 
held up by sticks of wood, unless a pupil was for- 
tunate enough to find a box of the right size to use 
for achair. The teacher’s desk was a plank nailed 
on two sticks, and set against the wall.” 

In this schoolhouse the teacher and her nine 
pupils began their work last spring. Most of the 
pupils had no books; for three weeks they had no 
fire, although it was damp and cold. But these 
things made no difference—they had come to work, 
and they worked. 

One day a premium list of the Montana state 
fair came to the school. Teacher and pupils 
examined it eagerly, to see what there was that 





chance there. “Best shop work’’—that was even 
more hopeless. ‘‘Best collection of wild flowers 
pressed and mounted, with description of five.” 
Everybody shouted, ‘We can do that!”’ 

How those children worked! They scoured the 
région from mountain top to valley. They invented 
flower presses, and put the flowers in books under 
the heaviest weights they could find. They made 
use of sacks of flour, trunks, bureaus, the leg of 
abed. Finally they selected their best specimens, 
—sixty-eight in all,—carefully mounted them on 
white cardboard, and sent them to the fair. And 
Crazy Mountain school won the prize for the best 
collection of wild flowers sent by any school in 
the state. 

Not only that, but the little group of children 
won the attention and interest of the whole state ; 
and a successful merchant, who saw their exhibit, 
sent this message to the county in which Crazy 
Mountain is situated: 

“Go and tell the people of Park County that 
boys and girls who do work like that are entitled 
to a better schoolhouse and a better equipment; 
and tell the children that, when they get the house, 
they can come to my store and get anything they 
want in it without money and without price. The 
best business men as well as the best school men 
realize that boys and girls who do faithful work 
with what they have, make the men and women 
who do good work when the time of larger oppor- 
tunity comes.” 

® ¢ 


THE TWO “MONA LISAS.” 


> amazing adventure through which the 
“Mona Lisa” of the Louvre has just passed 
recalls the discussion whether that cele- 
brated painting or the other “Mona Lisa,” which 
hangs in the Real Museo del Prado of Madrid, is 
the original work of Leonardo. Mr. Walter Little- 
field says in the Century Magazine that the ques- 
tion has not yet reached the general public, 
although discussion is furious among connoisseurs. 


It is of romantic interest that the first yoyal 
owners of the “‘Mona Lisa” of the Louvre and the 
“Mona Lisa’ of the Prado—Francis I of France 
and Charles of Spain, better known as the Emperor 
Charles V—were not only rivals for the imperial 
crown, but also rival art collectors, who found in 
Italy their most alluring and fruitful field of con- 
quest. Leonardo da Vinci sought the presence 
of Francis I at Vicenza, and was welcomed by the 
French monarch, who had tried in vain to attach 
Michelangelo to his court. Leonardo followed 
the king to France, and took up his residence at 
Fontainebleau. There he passed the remaining 
three years of his life. 

It is on record that Leonardo took many of his 
smaller pictures with him when he went to France. 
. Some he gave to the 
king, some the king pur- 
chased, and some were 
claimed by his heirs in 
Italy. Among the pic- 
tures purchased _ by 
Francis was the “Mona 
Lisa,” which was placed 





THE PRADO ‘‘ MONA LISA.’* 


in the Cabinet Doré at 
Fontainebleau. There 
its presence was_re- 
corded both by Pére 
Dan, the king’s chap- 
lain, and by Cardinal 
Louis of Aragon. The 

1] was taken from 

‘ontainebleau to Ver- 
sailles in 1642, and did ' 
not appear in the Louvre until aftér the Revolution. 

Meanwhile, what of the other “Mona Lisa,” the 
one now in the Prado? That picture was bought 
by Charles V from Leonardo’s Italian heirs, taken 
to Madrid, and a in the royal palace, where, 
with other works of art brought thither by the 
emperor-king, it was valued or ignored, accord- 
ing to the fluctuating taste of successive Spanish 
sovereigns. 

Undoubtedly the best aepenty description 
of the original “Mona Lisa” is in Vasari’s “Lives 
of the Artists.” Now Vasari was only five years of 
age when Francis I left Italy with Leonardo and 
the “Mona Lisa” ofthe Louvre. The portrait never 
left France until 1911, and Vasari never visited 
that country. The future historian of art at the 
age of five could not have possessed the precocious 
connoisseurship that would have enabled him to 
write the precise, critical, and intimate words he 
did thirty odd years later. 

It was different with the “Mona Lisa” of the 
Prado. That picture, which Charles V obtained 
from the heirs of the painter, could not have left 
Italy until after 1529, the year of Charles’s first visit, 
and probably it did not go to Spain until 
when the emperor removed most of his Italian art 
treasures to Madrid. It was at that period that 
Vasari began his ‘‘Lives of the Artists.” 

It is not easy for those who claim priority for 
the “Mona Lisa” of the Prado to disperse the 
= of artistic appreciation and appraisal 

at surrounds the “Mona Lisa” of the Louyre, and 
causes it to be acclaimed as the most valuable 
portrait in the whole world. 

Still, this glamour is altogether a modern ves- 
ture. Each of the early royal possessors of the 
peetree was yore ine ome | convinced that his was 

he original masterpiece, and each conviction had 

its supporters until, in a period of political activity 
and artistic indifference in the early part of the 
last century, a gratuitous note in a Spanish art 
catalogue admitted the Prado portrait to be a 
“copy” of the one in the Louvre. 
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IN THE LION’S JAWS. 


N the Field there is a stirring account of an 

English hunter’s battle with six lions, three of 

which he killed. It happened in South Africa. 
Armed with a magazine rifle and an automatic 
pistol, he went out in search of adventure, accom- 
panied by a native boy, and climbed a small hill 
studded with boulders. 


On reaching the crest, he saw a large lion sitting 
upon its haunches under a tree about 150 yards 
away. He fired, and killed the lion. 

Thereupon five others, which he had not seen 
appeared from the bush, and began to walk round 
the tree. Mr. Crawley fired at a second lion, and 
it also rolled over on its back. Mr. Crawley then 
tried to _— down a third prize, and, taking care- 
ful aim at the last of the remaining four,—which 
were moving off,—he wounded it. The lion turned 
and made toward the sound of the rifle. A second 
and third shot followed, both of which took effect, 
but did not kill, and the lion—now aware of his 





they could do. “Best kindergarten work”—no 


enemy’s whereabouts—charged. Mr. Crawley 





brought him down at last with the Browning pistol 
when he was only three yards away. The remain- 
ing three lions had in the meantime disappeared 
in the bush. 

Mr. Crawley enlisted the services of a number 
of ae to carry the dead lions to camp, but on 
reaching the tree, he found that one of the animals 
had disappeared. He left the boys to attend tothe 
other two, and, accompanied by a native, began 
a search for the wounded beast. 

e had gone only two hundred yards, when he 
was startled by the roar of the lion, which emerged 
from the bush not twelve feet from him. The lion 
ee fad ag Mr. Crawley managed to 

et in a shot, which, however, did not bring down 

e beast, and in another instant the lion was on 
him. Mr. Crawley tried to force the barrel of his 
rifle down the animal’s throat, but a sweep of the 
paw brushed it aside, and knocked the man back 
againat a rock. —— with his front paws on 

r. Crawley’s legs, the lion bit him on the right 


arm from the shoulder downward, and on the left | 


hand; then it left him, and staggered back to the 
bush. It was evidently hard hit. Mr. Crawley 
could not use his pistol, for it was jammed between 
himself and the rock. 

Mr. Crawley pulled himself together, called the 
natives to him, and went in search of the lion, 
which he found in the bush, quité dead. 

None of the man’s wounds were very serious, 
for he wore a very stout khaki shirt, buttoned at 
the wrists, and the lion was so severely wounded 
that he had not his usual strength. 


TAEWILLOW WHISTLE 
yHarriet Prescott Spofford 
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HEN spring days grow long and lovely, 
Willy makes his willow whistle, 
Finds the twig, his shining knife blade 
Sharper than a pointed thistle. 


Clean the-stroke with which he cleaves it, 
Velvet soft he pares the edges, 

Nicks, and makes the slanting mouthpiece 
Smooth as reeds among the sedges. 


Then a cut about the middle, 
Round as Giotto’s O, is started— 

With the haft he batters lightly 
Till the bark is slowly parted. 


Off he slips it. Gently sloping 
From the wood he takes a sliver, 
Back he slides the bark, and fits it— 

Now his eager fingers quiver! 


Will it sing? He lifts and tries it, 
Knowing every other fellow 

For this happy hour has waited 
Since the tree began to yellow. 


Softly, softly pussy willow 
Purrs along the mystic hollow, . 
Clearly, clearly, all the murmurs 
Of the brookside rise and follow. 


Melting snows come trickling, tinkling, 
Wings of bluebirds whirring, darting— 

Comes the sighing of the south wind 
Where the tender grass is starting. 


And the boys that wait around him 
With their breathless starts and hushes, 
Through the swimming pool’s soft ripples 
Hear all summer’s fluting thrushes! 


® © 


THE PROFESSOR AND WHITEY. 


66 I! Professor! You aimin’ to hunt bugs 
to-day over in Joe Tenney’s medder? 
Thought so! Well, the way you’re headin’ll 

land ye in South Equity. You oughter have 

taken the third road back— Yes, third to the 
left — No, there ain’t a wider place short of four 
miles— O shucks, she won’t be skeered if ye turn 

keerful— Then you stay where you be, and I’ll 

lead him round.” 


Alvin Noyes jumped out, ran back a few paces, 
and righted the professor and his family. Then 
he climbed aboard the carryall again, and ad- 
dressed the two summer boarders whom he was 
driving, turning  ~waaaeed round to do so, with a 
confidential chuckle. 

“It ain’t much use,” he informed them. ‘Pro- 
fessor’ll git lost agin ’fore he gits there—if he 
ever does git there. He’s about as much sense of 
direction as a stray hen in a circus ring. Allays 
takes the wrong road, if there’s a wrong road to 
take. That’s how him and me came be ac- 
quainted. Our farm lane’s pretty long, and kind 
of deceivin’ where it leaves the main road, and the 
first season he was here, drivin’ Danny Marlin’s 
mare, he got the habit of turnin’ up, and landin’ 
in the barnyard unexpected. Pretty soon, every 
time I heard Whitey whicker, I’d guess who was 
comin’, and sure enough, by the time I’d get there, 
Whitey’s head would be out of the little square 
window in the barn, nose to nose with Danny’s 
mare. First time or so, the professor was sort of 
§ ey and sheepish; then he was riled; then 
i YT so there. wa’n’t anythin’ to do but lau 
and he laughed. I’d find him and his wife settin’ 
there shakin’ and gigglin’, so he could only just 


gasp: 
= Here we are, Alvin! You see we’ve done it 


again! 

“Seems ’s if they couldn’t learn the looks of that 
turn-off, no matter how often it ketched ’em. The 
professor—he’s reel humorous sometimes, if he is 
a big somebody to the university—he took to 
sayin’ ’twa’n’t his fault, ’twas Whitey’s; said 
there was somethin’ about that white head, forever 
lookin’ fer ’em expectant out the same little square 
winder, that drew ’em on irresistible; he said 
they just had to come; and then he’d talk about 
the call of the Sirens to Ulysses 8. Grant. Lue 
and me found ’em reel folksy and enjoyable, an 
Lucy got to inviting ’em in, and giving ’em milk 
and gingerbread and such. 

“Then one day the professor said he’d found a 
way to esca e danger by removin’ the Siren; 
they’d decided to own their own rig, and would i 
sell him Whitey? His wife was timid, and she’d 
feel safer with a horse that cert’inly wa’n’t a 
stranger. Well, I did; and the professor vows 
and declares—and I wouldn’t say he ain’t a truth- 
ful man—that the first drive they took behind that 
hoss, they actially reco’nized the lane,and wouldn’t 
ha’ turned up, ore. the professor’s wrist 
ain’t strong, and ae ain’t exactly tender- 
mouthed, and of course the critter knows his wa: 
home. Lucy’d counted on it that he would; she’ 
have missed ’em dretful. As ’tis, they come 
oftener’n they did before, if anything. The pro- 
fessor can deal with bugs, I guess, but he can’t 
= the best of old Whitey! itey’s reel remem- 

ring and sociable. 

“Giddap, there, Starface! Top of the rise, old 
boy and time ye trotted. 

“Land of Moses, if there ain’t the top of a buggy 
showin’ over the alders down along the old wood 
road! Must be the professor, lost a’ready. There’s 
an awful boggy slough before he gets ts the end, 








and it’s too narrer to turn. I declare, I’d be down- 
right worried if ’twa’n’t for Whitey. The pro- 
fessor ain’t got a mite of horse sense; but fh.:t 
animile’s got enough for two.” 


* ¢ 


NAPOLEON’S EAGLES. 


APOLEON, great in conquest, was not gre:t 
N in soul. He delighted in the picturesq:. 

details of warfare, glory and empire. Oft«:, 
with the aptitude of a stage manager, he desig: | 
them himself, heightened their appeal with t\. 
eloquence of a spread-eagle orator, and report. ; 
the result, in his bulletins, with all the effectiy-- 
ness, and sometimes with all the exaggeration, »{ 
a “yellow” journalist. 


In the “War Drama of the Eagles,” Mr. Edwar:i 
Fraser has traced the history of one of his most 
successful ideas. When the committee that wis 
considering a suitable emblem for the newly es- 
tablished empire suggested the traditional Ga}!i: 
cock, Napoleon would not hear of it. “Bah!” he 
eried, contemptuously. ‘The cock belongs to the 
farmyard. It is far too feeble a creature!” Over- 
riding their final choice, which was a lion couch- 
ant, he substituted the eagle. 

“it affirms the imperial dignity,” he explained, 
“and recalls eres.” 

It is doubtful if it would have recalled Char!lo- 
magne without a good deal of prompting of tiie 
public mind ; but it really did recall the conquering 
eagles of the Roman legions; and this association 
Napoleon emphasized by putting an eagle, Roman 
fashion, on the staff of every regimental s- 
These eagles, he decreed, rather than the perish- 
able tricolor that streamed below them, should be 
regarded, honored and cherished as the standards 
of the army. The artist Isabey designed them 
they were made of copper and gilded, weighe 
three pounds and a half, and were eight inches in 
height, and nine inches from beg hy to wing tip. 
They were received only from the hands of the 
emperor; to lose one was to incur dishonor that 
could be wiped out only by the capture of an 
enemy’s flag in battle; no lost eagle might be 
replaced except by special permission of the 
emperor. 

e “Presentation of the Eagles,” when Napo- 
leon, crowned and sceptred, and attended by the 
ageese Josephine, the court, and the marshals 
of France, bestowed the new standards on the 
regiments on the Champ de Mars, was one of the 
most magnificent pageants that the world has 


known. 

“Soldiers! Behold your standards!” the em- 
peror declaimed, witha a gesture. “These 
wen shall ever be to you the rallying point. 
Wherever your sonuonns shall deem it needful for 
the defense of the throne and people, there shall 
they be seen. You swear to sacrifice your lives 
in their defense, to maintain them by your courage 
ever in the path of victory? You swear it?” 
There was a moment’s breathless pause; then a 
thundering shout amid the flash of raised sabres: 
““We swear it!” : 

Often, indeed, those who swore kept their oath, 
and many are the tales of devotion and heroism 
that centre round the ape | golden birds—the 
“cuckoos,” as the soldiers nicknamed them with 
affectionate familiarity. Yet by the irony of fate, 
it was the sight of the golden eagle that tipped a 
captured battle flag, projectin ugh the car- 
riage window of young lonel Percy, the mes- 
senger from Waterloo, that gave the first inklin 
of Napoleon’s final defeat to the London crowd. 
The people followed, and gathered beneath the 
windows of the house where he delivered his 
message to the prince regent. Presently a window 
on the balcony above was thrown open, and the 
battered eagles, with the tattered tricolor droop- 
ing below them, were thrust through for all to see. 
They shone in the light of tapers that the excited 
and trium it guests snatched from the banquet 
table, and held up to illuminate them. 

France still flies her tricolor, honored at home 
and abroad; but the imperial eagles vanished 
with the empire and its bloody glories. 


-_ 
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NOT HIS FAULT. 


HE internal convulsions from which unfortu- 
nate Mexico is at present suffering are of a 
political, not a physical, nature. But an 

American lady, one of the refugees, has experi- 
enced and escaped both kinds in that tumultuous 
land; for she was a resident there some dozen 
years ago, during a season notable for earth- 
quakes. 


The most violent of the series shook down her 
house, injured her husband severely, and flung a 
sharp-edged pan so forcibly against her forehead 
that she still wears her hair low to conceal the 
scar. But the first earthquake she encountered 
did not come so near to the verge of tragedy; in 
fact, it resulted in something much nearer farce. 

Her two sons were at the time small and lively 
boys, not yet resigned to the noonday siesta that 
everybody, native or foreign, takes as a matter 
of course in Mexico. One day, after their noisy 
frolics had twice awakened their mother, she 
warned them that ony further disturbance would 
result in prompt punishment. She had just dropped 
asleep for the third time, when there came a tre- 
mendous crash! bang! as if a piece of heavy fur- 
niture had been : led over. She sprang up, 
half-dazed and indignant, to see the two scared 
boys in the doorway. With a single maternal 
pounce she had the nearest across her knee, and 
a vigorous spanking was nearly over, despite his 
protesting howls and his brother’s excited expla- 
nations, before the truth penetrated her mind. 
She was spanking him for an earthquake! 


® © 


THE POST OF SAFETY. 


BOUT two o’clock one night last month Mr. 
A Jinks was awakened by his wife, who whis- 
pered in his ear that there was a burgla! 
downstairs. Jinks was out of bed in an instant 
He slipped on his trousers and shoes, seized « 
revolver, and slid silently from the room. 


Several minutes passed, and no sound was hea'«! 
by the anxious wife. At last, summoning up i 
her courage, she, too, got out of bed. Creepi!:« 
to the staircase, she leaned over and listene: 
There was not asound. Then she ventured to ¢« 


out: 
“William!” y 
“What is it?” her husband’s voice replied, !' 
it came from above her, not below. 
Jane t are you doing up there?” cried M! 
“Why, didn’t you say the burglar was dow: 
stairs?” asked Jinks. 


® © 


ITS PURPOSE ‘IN LIFE. 
Se AITER,” asked the impatient custome’ 
“do you call this an oyster stew?” 
“Yessuh,” replied Mr. Erastus Pin! 
ley, one of the Washington Star’s most amusi - 
negroes. 
“Why, the oyster in this stew isn’t big enouy 
to flavor it.” 


“He wasn’t put in to flavor it, suh. He is je: 
supposed to christen it.” 
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The birds are h 


It is southward and ever southward ; 
And now, at the end of day, 

Where the Alps reach high to heaven, 
They are winging their weary way. 

The shadows are deep in the valleys; 
The clouds are capping the height ; 

And lo! through the Alpine passes 
The storm comes on with the night. 

But straight in the face of the tempest, 
Though it harries and presses them hard, 

The flight of the birds is onward 
To the pass of St. Bernard. 


urrying southward— 
South from the fields of France, 

South from the northern islands 
Where the sparkling waters dance, 

South from the pleasant meadows 
By the dikes of the Zuider Zee, 

South from the rugged headlands 
That look on the Baltic Sea. 

As thick as the leaves of the forest, 
Like a cloud that sweeps the sky, 

They are seeking a home for the winter 
Where the plains of Lombardy lie. 


Then fiercer and wilder it rages— 
The tempest that roars along ; 
And the wings of the birds are failing, 
While the cruel wind is strong. 
It howls like a thousand demons; 
It shrieks and it jeers and it mocks ; 
It buffets the birds as they struggle ; 
It dashes them down to the rocks. 
Then must they fail in their passage ? 
Must they fail in their passage and die, 
And never get over the mountains 
Where the plains of Lombardy lie? 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


VACATION WILL COME. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 
It’s mighty nice that nine times nine 
Make eighty-one forever, 
But oh, I know a place that’s fine 
For bathing, in the river! 
A place a hundred times as cool 
As any spot in this whole school. 


It’s very interesting to know 
Eight furlongs make a mile, 
nd in a little week or so 
I'll prove it, barefoot style. 
I'll stride those furlongs, gay and free, 
or care how many there may be. 


‘Those noble streams, the Rhone, the Nile, 
‘The Rhine, the Amazon— 
‘They’re great, of course; but all the 


I keep remembering one 
here minnows dart, from June to June— 
And where I’m going fishing, soon. 


Geography, arithmetic, 

And all the books are splendid, 
But you will see me shut them quick, 

When school at last is ended, 

nd range them in a solemn row, 
And give one jolly whoop, and Go ! 
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LITTLE BILLY’S CAR FARE. 
BY E. S. REES. 


RS. Blinn buttoned little Billy’s coat, 

\ | pulled his leggings on, and then went 

to the closet and brought out a red 
Wocien cap and mittens. 

” Now, little Billy,’’ she said, as she kissed 
hi ', **T’ll tell the conductor on the street car 
Wi ‘te you are to get off, and Aunt Hannah 
Ww.’ meet you. At three o’clock she will put 
yon the car again, and I’ll be at the corner, 
We.ting for you. You may take this basket. 
It will just hold the chicken that she is going 
to vive you. ”? 

“And the chicken’s named Biddy, isn’t 

”” asked Billy, who was much excited. 
Yes, that’s her name,’’ said his mother. 


s] 





‘¢And she has white tail feathers, and nice 
red hair on top of her head ?”’ 

‘*That’s her comb, Billy boy,’’ said his 
mother, laughing. ‘‘She’s a White Leghorn, 
and she will lay eggs for you. You can have 
one for breakfast. ’’ 

‘*And mebbe she’ll lay one for dinner and 
supper if we’re real good to her.’’ 

Billy was so impatient that he could hardly 
wait to put on his overcoat, but when his 
mother had at last got him ready, they went 
down to the corner to wait for the green car | 
that was to take him to Aunt Hannah’s, just | 
out of town. When Mrs. Blinn had told the | 
conductor just where to let Billy off, she ran | 
back to telephone to his Aunt Hannah. 





‘*Two four two!’’ she called, and some one | and down, and the white hen began to cackle 


But lo! in the pass of the mountains, 
And right in the way of the storm, 
The house of the holy brothers 
Upraises its ancient form. 
And the abbot speaks to the others, 
As he peers out into the night: 
“The Father a task has given 
To save the birds in their plight! 
If they fall in the storm and perish, 
To our shame shall the tale be told, 
For we can offer them shelter 
From the rain, and the wind, and the cold. 


“Then hurry and light the candles, 
And open the windows wide, 

So that every buffeted creature 
May find the peace inside. 

And thus shall we serve the Master, 
For this is His duty call! 

Thus shall we serve the Father, 
Who heedeth the sparrow’s fall!” 

And straightway the monks, as bidden, 
Fling open the windows wide, 

And set light to a hundred candles 
That throw their gleam outside. 


d with a i 


From out of the raging tempest 
The birds come fluttering in ; 
The pitiful cries of their weakness 
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Fly all of the sheltered 


With a song of joy to the 
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so happy with his new birthday gift and the | 
oatmeal cookies that he called back, ‘‘Thank | 


you, Biddy! I’ll be good to Aunt Hannah!”’ | 

When the conductor came for his car fare, | 
Billy set his basket on the floor and put his | 
hand into his coat pocket to get his little red | 
purse; but there was no purse there. Then he | 
stood up and reached into the pockets of his | 
little trousers; but no, it was not there, and so | 
he knew that he had lost it. What was he to 
do? Billy Blinn was a brave boy, but he 
came very near crying when he found that 
he had no money for his fare. Just as a 
lady sitting next to Billy was looking into her 
pocketbook to find five cents to give him, 
the cover of Billy’s basket began to bob up 








Ten thousand find in the chapel 

The peace that is there for all ; 
They crowd the cells of the brothers ; 

They throng in the vaulted hall. 
And so there is rest and shelter 

Till the storm has spent its might— 
A blessed, inviolate haven 

From the wrath of the awful night. 
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It is dawn on the sun-kissed mountain, 
A dawn that is peaceful and fair ; 
From out of the monastery 
Come the birds that gathered there. 
Out through the doors and the windows 


throng, 


From the cells, and the hall, and the chapel, 
On wings that are rested and strong. 


morning 


They soar and they dart as they fly, 
For they see the goal of their journey 
Where the plains of Lombardy lie. 


Thus did they serve the Father 

Who heedeth the sparrow’s fall— 
The monks of the monastery 

That stands on the mountain wall. 
And thus may there be a shelter 

For weary souls in flight 
When peril comes in darkness, 

As they cross the unknown height— 
A shelter that is a haven 

Till morning floods the sky, 
And they see in the peaceful distance 

Where the plains of Lombardy lie. 





looked at Billy and laughed; he was so much 
surprised that his eyes stood out like big blue 
balls. 

‘‘Why, sonny,’’ said the lady, ‘‘I believe 
your hen’s laid an egg! Look and see.’’ 

As soon as Billy took the cover off the 
basket, Biddy flew out, and there, as sure as 
you live, in the bottom of the basket was a 
beautiful white egg! Billy was perfectly 
delighted, and held it up for them all to see. 

An old gentleman across the aisle smiled at 
Billy, and said, ‘‘I’ll give you five cents for 
that egg, sonny.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ cried Billy, quickly, ‘‘and that 
will pay the conductor man, won’t it?’’ 

So that was the way Biddy Blinn paid her 
little master’s car fare when they traveled 


at the other end of the line answered. Aunt|as loud as she could. The people in the car! together and he had lost his little red purse. 


Hannah was waiting for the message. 

‘*Ts this you, Hannah?’’ called Mrs. Blinn, 
who was just a little anxious. 

**Ves,’? 

‘*Well, I want to tell you that I just put 
Billy on the car, and you can meet him at 
the gate. He’s coming after the little hen | 
that you promised to give him. He’s so pleased | 
about it! Thank you so much for it; it will | 
make him very happy. You can put him on | 
the car at three o’clock, and I’ll meet him at | 
the corner. Good-by!’’ 

When Aunt Hannah met Billy, she took 
him in her arms and gave him a big kiss on 
his red cheek. Then she led him out to see 
the chickens. 

“Oh, what a many, Aunt Hannah!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Where did they come from ?’’ 

‘They were hatched in the incubator, Billy | 
—a big, warm box, in the furnace room, a | 
good while ago. I’ll show it to you. Now) 
here’s your Biddy. Isn’t she a beauty?’’ | 
Aunt Hannah reached into a box in the corner | 
of the house and held up a white hen. ‘‘She| 
is for your birthday, Billy, and I hope that 
you’ll like her and feed her well; then she’ll 
lay you ever so many white eggs. Don’t for- 
get to give her plenty of water. She gets 
thirsty, just as you do.’’ 

Aunt Hannah put the white hen into Billy’s 
basket, and then took him to the house, where 
she filled his pockets with oatmeal cookies 
that had raisins in them; then they had to run 
for the car. Just as it was nearly up to the | 
farm gate, Aunt Hannah said, ‘‘Her name’s | 
Biddy, don’t forget’’; and the little boy was 








A SPRINGTIME 


LULLABY. .BY 
MARGARET G. HAYS. 


Sweet be thy slumber, 
Babe of the Spring, 

Soft bunny rabbits 
Lullabies sing ; 

Sing of pale violets, 
Bordering streams 


Bright as thy blue 


eyes, 
Closed now in 


d reams. 


Sing of the catkins, 
Silvery brown, 
Soft as the hair on 

‘Thy baby crown. 


Lullaby, baby, 
Bunnykins sing, 

Sweet be thy slumbers, 
Dear little thing! 





CRAWN BY MARY A. HAYS 
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A Vigorous 


Mellinstood 
Baby 





Why do you allow 
your baby to worry 
along day after day 
when you know what 
fresh cow’s milk, modi- 
fied with Mellin’s Food, 
has done for so many 
other babies. 


Start him today on 
Mellin’s Food. 


Sufficient Mellin’s Food for 
a trial will be sent to you 
free of all expense. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 




















If Baby could only 
tell you 


Baby can only cry when uncomfortable. 
But if he could talk and knew as much as 
you ought to know, he’d ask you to give 
him moisture-proof pants, that are cool, 

light and comfortable. He’d 
tell you he prefers 











Pants 


FOR 


Infants 


OMO Pants are made from OMO 
Sanitary Sheeting and OMO 
Rubber Sheeting; both are light, 
soft and pliable, and 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


fd your dealer to-day for OMO 

Pants. Or write to us, giving dealer’s 
cane and we’ll mail you Baby Book- 
et free. 


Ask also for OMO Crib Sheets 
and OMO Bibs. 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 


56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of the Celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 














This Automobile 


to overzene who takes 

and qualifies for agency te iouneme 

chauffeur, expert repair man, auto salesman. —= 
get a diploma, Dipioma fits 

for $100 to $300 monthly job. Write and get full in’ ore 

mation. Then get this auto. We’ll tell you how. 


ne Gessoupendence Course 
teach you to be 


Cc. A. Coey, o3"a, Cc. A. Coey’s School of Motoring 
538 Cocy Building, Chicago 




















Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 
Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
make pil sizes and styles, also power canoes. 
Write for free catal iv: ing rices with retail- 
er’s profit cut out. e are largest manufac- 
turers of canoes in world. (152) 


Detroit Boat Co., 215 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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WOLF LOYALTY. 


HE old story of the hard lot of the wounded 

member of a wolf pack is not always borne 
out in Algonquin Park, where every winter a score 
| of determined rangers wage war with rifle and 
poisoned meat against the timber wolves that 
| swarm into the reservation from the bleaker for- 
|ests of the north. A correspondent of Outing 
recounts a striking instance of unselfishness and 
affection among the members of a pack. 


We had made a long round over thin ice to 
examine some distant baits, and one of the rangers 
|had remained behind at Linda’s Lake shelter 
| house to dry his clothes after an unexpected dip. 
| When we returned at dusk the shelter house 
| wasempty. Our mate did not return within a few 
| minutes, and so we started out along his trail. 

| Before we had gone far, we heard his call, and 
| later, in the ——_ *of the shelter house, he 
= a story that has made the wolf seem less 
repulsive 

hile he was in the midst of his lunch, sittin 

where he could see over the lake, a big buck an 
two does dashed from the woods about nine hun- 
dred yards up the shore. A minute later a pack 
of eleven wolves came slowly along, their noses 
to the ground, and their tails wagg n playfully 
as if engaged in a pleasant game. Before the 
ranger could get his rifle, three others broke cover 
a hundred yards nearer. 

At the first shot, one big fellow halted suddenly, 
and then commenced to run in a crazy circle. 
two mates had leaped into the air and disa) gee 
in the bush, while the other eleven started madl 
| across the’ lake. Suddenly the wounded wolf 
| — his nose, and uttered a peculiar, ringing 
} Immediately the whole pack turned an¢ 
zalloped fearlessly back. The ranger es 

fis —~ = ¥ at them without effect,—he adm 
he had buck fever,—and the pack k did not eae 
until it had surrounded its wounded brother. Then, 
in a compact Ln A the latter in the centre, they 
trotted across the lak 

Thinking the wounded wolf would not last long 
and that the tracks would be easy to follow, the 
ranger finished his luncheon before starting in pur- 
suit. After skirting the treacherous ice, he came 
— the tracks in the bush on the far shore, and 

1 afternoon, mile after mile, he followed the 
eccentric curves and circles, evidently the course 
of the wolf that the pack was protecting. Here 
and there the snow was trodden as if the wolves 
had closed up on their injured mate to direct him 
into a straighter course. As the afternoon went 
on, he knew that he was getting closer, although 
he could hear no sound; at times the wolves had 
leaped away as if in fear, but had always returned 
to urge their mate to greater efforts. 

The trail led across Owl and Raven lakes, and 
then darkness was too near for the man to risk 
further pursuit. An hour’s steady tramp by com- 

ass toward the shelter house covered the distance 
hat it had taken four hours to traverse along the 
winding trail of the blood marks. 
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EXPENSIVE CROSSING. 


‘SAR Nicholas I of Russia was an incorrigible 
joker. On one of his journeys, says Novellen- 
Schatz, he came to an out-of-the-way post station, 
and learned that because of the bad roads it would 
take several hours to travel by coach to the next 
station. They told him, however, that a footpath 
led through the forest, and that if he cared to walk 
he could reach his destination sooner than by 
coach. 


The tsar and his adjutant decided to walk, and 
set out es 
to a river. e bridge had broken down, and they 
were pn now ~~ get over, when 
@ peasant came along he tsar asked him if 
there was no other war of getting wee 

“No, sire,” replied the peasant. 

“How are you going to cross?”’ 

“Oh, I just walk across on foot.” 

“How about your pack? Can you carry that?” 

“Surely; on my shoulders.” 

“My man, = u shall have ten rubles if you will 
carry) me to the other bank.” e peasant agreed, 
took the tsar me his back, and carried him over. 

“Now brin, companion over for ten more 
rubles,” said iel Olas. 

ant recrossed the stream, picked up 
the adjutant, and was in the middle of the river 
when the tsar called out, “T’ll give you twent 
rubles if you throw him off!” The peasant foun 
himself in an emg!) mage sition. 

“You shall have fift 8s if you bring me to 
the other shore,” said Aang adjutant, nervously. 

“Sixty, » called out the tsar, from the other ank, 
“|. ou pitch him in!” 

é peasant let go of the adjutant, but the 
frit htened officer threw his arms round his neck, 
and cried out, “A hundred rubles! Now take me 
over!” The peasant accepted the last offer, and 
carried him to where the tsar s 

After breakfast, the adjutant wrote in his ac- 
count book: “For brea fast, ten rubles; for 
transporting his majesty over "the river, ten ru- 
bles; for transporting the adjutant over the river 
under h highly amusing circumstances, one hundre 
ruble 
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AN UNCONSCIOUS LINGUIST. 


ANY a man has traveled safely, if not always 
placidly, through Europe with no other lan- 
guage than English at his command; but few have 
been so lucky as a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, whose English was actually taken 
for French by the Frenchmen themselves! He 
writes: 


x I speak no language except English, 
I have never had any trouble in traveling in 
Europe. In the only instance when I greatly 
longed to be able to speak another tongue, I was 
helped out of a predicament in a most unexpected 
— At a railway station in Paris I could not 
e the porters understand that I wanted my 
pageage. inally, in despair, I exclaimed, “Oh, 
of the porters replied, “Oui, , oui, 
i, bah-gazh,” and he soon produiced my trunk. 
That was the first time that I knew that the 
French have the word “bagage,” and learned how 
they pronounce it. 
® © 


THE MIND OF A CHILD. 


| "THE Washington Star tells a story of a benev- 
| olent old gentleman who was walking in Cen- 
| tral Park, when the sobs of a little girl attracted 
his attention. 


“What is the matter, my child?” he asked. 

“Boo, hoo,hoo! I’ve lost my penny!” cried the 
“ Yi 

benevolent old gentleman drew a penny 
oom ‘his pocket, and extending it, he said, witha 
beatific smile, “Here! 8 your penny, my dear child. 
And now stop cry - 

The little girl, mn ead of thanking the benevo- 
lent old gen leman, stamped her foot, and said, 
with scornfully flashing eyes: 

“Oh, you wicked old man, you had my penny all 
the time!” 
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the forest. Presently they came. 
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wmpied ae the Bhort-Story taught by J. E-:; 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott's Magazine, ad . 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
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OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


For Women and Children 


abies. Se Broadway, 3t: Louis, Mo. 
THIS JOB PAYS BIG 


ENORMOUS DEMAND For 
Chauffeurs a 
By our System of individual ‘ 


struction you complete the course 
in 10 simple lessons at home. Send 
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PRACTICAL ‘AUTO SCHOOL, 68N. Beaver St., New York. 
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c Growing youngsters 
E something light but sub- 
LI IIS|TIE|RI TINIE} ||) amd oe o> 
Use it every day E porter with its exclusive features— 
Oblong Rubber Button, Hump 
posi vases Aa the setatnal Loop, and cloth covered base. 
prepara’ an 
Sample pair of Pin-ons 
= Rnnt sya yy pte for children (give age) 16 cents. 
poisonous. Sample set of four Sew-ons 
Children as well as older folks for Women Booms 
should use it ve a — Sold Everywhere 
wash after bi ing the teeth. 
It acts as a preservative. George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 
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Listerine is first aid for cuts, 











burns, scalds, etc. It has held 
favor with physicians and 
dentists for over 30 years. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 








A Mask must be 
comfortable, must 
not obstruct the view, 










































just right for safety 
and protection. 

A Bat must be of 
durable wood, shaped 
to be easily held, 
properly balanced to 
swing right, and of 
just the proper 
| weight. 

A Baseball Suit 
requires durable ma- 
terial, suitable 
weight, pleasing, du- 
rable color, made on 
a pattern that gives 
ampleroom foraction 
without being baggy, 
and still not bind. 

All of these things 
require as careful 
study in the making 
as the D & M Official 
League Ball, and be- 
cause we give them 
that careful study 
they are right. 

If your dealer hasn’t 
just what you want, we 














Boys! Here Is 


$10 to $25 


A Week 
For You 


You can 
earn this 
in your spare 
time and dur- 
ing vacation, 
selling one 





























The “Mandel-ette” 
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It is delicious 


| A well made cup of’ good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Is “Good” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 








Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 
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is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils the 
bearings exactly right and makes them run about 
100 times easier. 3-in-One won’t collect dirt, gum 
and hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils. 
3in-One cleans and polishes all metal parts, and 
absolutely prevents rust. 


Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell 
you it’s the only oil on earth. Try 3-in-One also on 
your ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, 
scroll saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern 
and every tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 
3-in-One will preserve and keep pliable your 
catcher’s gloves; also prevent rust on your mask. 


Write this very day for a gener- 
ous free sample and the helpful 
3-in-One Dictionary. Both free 


to live boys. Get yours now/ 

3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 

stores, in 3-size bottles: 1 0z., 10c; 3 0z., 25c; 8 oz. 
(4% pint), 50c. Also Handy Oil Can, 3% 

ozs., 25c. y 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42A IT. B’dway, New York City 
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Whatever you want to 
renew or refinish about 
your home —floors, 
woodwork, furniture, 
radiators — you think 
of Jap-a-Lac. 

But to be sure you get 
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Factories: Cleveland, Ohio. 
Toronto, Canada. 








Send your address 
and learn how to 
t this elegant § 
It contains 





co = 
“dred Course in Physical Culture. 
| \°y are endorsed by Susanna Cocroft, 
© recognized authority on Physical Culture. 
OR, you may have a friend who would like 23C 
to represent us in your town—write TODAY 


oS SORA TORY 











THE PUGNACIOUS RABBIT. 


HE two pieces of miscellany that The Com- 

panion has printed about rabbits which were 
able and willing to fight, have brought to our 
office a flood of letters from readers who have 
observed the same fighting edge in other rabbits. 
The editors have concluded that bunny enjoys an 
entirely undeserved reputation for timidity; and 
that if he is rarely quarrelsome, he is certainly 
not afraid to defend himself or to stand up for his 
rights. It is impassible to print all the letters 
that have been received, but extracts from a few 
of them follow: 


. . - Our children had a family of Angora rabbits 
that ran at liberty about the dooryard. Our white 
and gold collie dog, old Sooner, who was trying to 
finish a hard-working, well-spent life in quiet 
meditation, found existence made a burden by 
a pyee-qaaavens grown, saucy Maltese male 


The Maltese rabbit knew that he was under 
protection. Whenever one of the family would 
appear, and old Sooner gt up as usual in his 
sedate way to welcome him, there would be a 
Maltese flash across the yard, a resounding thump 
on the under side of Sooner’s ribs, and a sharp 
little “yip” of pain. Then the rabbit would be 
seen sitting across the bh aby with his nose wiggling, 
and a -sized mouthful of yellow hair between 
his teeth. A rabbit can strike a pretty hard blow 
with his heel, and pulling the fur was my 4 
adding insult to injury. Sooner would bare his 
teeth and wl, but would subside in sulky silence 
at a word from one of us... . 

. .- One morning I found a pathetic little <4 
of Maltese fur in the woodshed—and the rabbit 
was not in it. Old Sooner lay asleep in the sun. 
He gave a gusty sigh as I spoke to him, thumped 
the ground with his tail, and the look of apprehen- 
sion that he had worn for weeks had entirely 
vanished from the one eye that he lazily opened 
to glance knowingly at me. 

think old Sooner could have told who shucked 
that Maltese rabbit. 


. . ..When I was a boy, I often set rabbit traps. 
Once I caught a rabbit t made no effort to get 
away, and seemed to feel no fear. I thought he 
must have been a pet rabbit that had escaped in 
some way. I began to play with him, and at first 
he seemeé as gentle as a pet kitten; but then his 
nose be to work, and he made a quick + = 
and bit me through the end of the nose. His grip 
was like that of a peeps 2 I could not pull him 
loose, so I began tochoke him. It must have been 


about two or three minutes before he relaxed his | 
Then he was stone dead. He 


hold on my nose. 
certainly had plenty of pluck. .. . 


. . . One day we bought a large ferret to drive 
some rabbits out of their holes. We put him in a 
hole, and pretty soon we heard a noise in the hole. 
In a minute out came the ferret with a rabbit 
behind him. The rabbit bit him so that the blood 
ran freely. We got the ferret and took him home; 
the next day he could not walk. We treated 
for three weeks, and he got well. Then we tried 
him again, but he would not go into that hole. . . . 


. . . We have a white rabbit that can whipa 16% 
pound dog, and send her away yelping. The rabbit 
sits very still until the dog tries to get hold of 
him, and then the rabbit leaps at her, and always 
grabs at the throat... . 


.. . We live on a farm, and have as pets some 
rabbits and two cats. Last summer one mother 
rabbit made her nursery under the porch. The 
cats ate the baby rabbits several times, which of 
course angered the mother rabbit. She chased 
the cats away again and again, and was so quick 
that she nearly always got a bunch of cat fur. 
The cats were as much afraid of her as other cats 
are of dogs, and it was fun to see them scamper 
when bunny came along... . 


. .. I worked once for a railroad as telegraph 
operator, and to walk about a mile through 
a very dense piece of woods to my boarding 
house. One evening, as I was on my way home, 
I saw something move in a small open space a 
short distance from the road. I watched eagerly 
to see what - In a minute I saw it move 
again; it was arabbit. It sprang back and forth 
like a flash several times, always waiting about 
fifteen or twenty seconds between jumps. 
few minutes I went to see what was going on. 
rabbit bounded off as I came toward it, and when 
I got to the spot, there lay a huge rattlesnake, just 
literally cut to pieces. .. . 


. .. A domestic rabbit strayed from his original 
owner and his kindred to a near-by farm, where 
he found shelter under an outbuilding, and con- 
genial companionship among several house cats, 
with whom he partook, morning, noon and night, 
of sweet milk and bread crumbs. 

A misunderstanding arose between the rabbit 
and the largest male cat; no one knew how or 
why. There were frequent encounters, from which 
Tom always emerged second best. I was informed 
that bunny was always the aggressor, and that 
whenever the opportunity offered, he made Tom’s 


fur fly. 

The situation was called to my attention while I 
was in the barnyard with one of the men. There 
was a blood-curdling shriek ; then a large cat flew 
through the open gable of a low sh and ran 
toward the house, several hundred feet distant. 
An instant later the rabbit emerged from a hole 
under the shed door and pursued the cat. He 
almost overtook the cat before he found refuge on 
the kitchen roof. .. . 
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SHE DID NOT HAVE IT. 


‘“*? HOPE I am as charitable as the next person,” 

Mrs. Bennet confided to her neighbor, “‘but it 
seems to me there are times when no one short of 
an angel could help losing their temper.” 


“It must have been something terrible,” said 

a neighbor, “for I never suspected that you had 
a temper. 
“Well, I will tell you about it, and let you judge 
for yourself. Only the other day I was way up 
in the open chamber, cleaning, when I heard a 
was knocking at the kitchen door. I got up 
off my knees, wiped my hands, took off my apron, 
and went down the two flights of stairs to find out 
who was 7 When I opened the kitchen 
door, there stood the dirtiest, dingiest tramp you 
ever saw. Without even taking off his hat, he 
said, ‘Please, ma’am, I’ve lost my leg, and —’” 

Mrs. Bennet paused, and smiled. 

“What did you say ?” inquired her neighbor. 

“*T haven’t got it,’ I said, and slammed the door 
in his face.” 
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AN EXCELLENT EXCUSE. 


HE late Sir Robert Ball enjoyed a joke at all 

times, even against himself. On one occasion 
he was to lecture in a remote part of Ireland, and 
on his arrival at the station, looked in vain for 
the expected conveyance. 

When all the other passengers had dispersed, a 
gente Irish servant came up to him with, 
“Maybe you’re Sir Robert Ball?” 

On ae ete an affirmative reply, the man broke 
out apologetically, “Oh, sure, your honor, I am 
sorry I have kept you waiting, but I was told to 
look out for an intellectual-looking gentleman!” 


RED, ROUGH HANDS MADE SOFT 
AND WHITE OFTEN IN A NIGHT 
For red, rough, chapped and bleeding hands, itching, 
burning palms, and painful finger-ends, with shapeless 
nails, a one-night Cuticura treatment works wonders. 
Directions: Soak the hands, on retiring, in hot water 
and Cuticura soap. Dry, anoint with Cuticura oint- 
ment, and wear soft bandages or old, loose gloves 
during the night. Cuticura soap and ointment are 
equally effective in promoting and maintaining the 
purity and beauty of the complexion and hair under 
all conditions. Besides, in purity, delicacy and fra- 
grance, they meet every requirement of the refined 
and fastidious. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and 
ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post- 
ecard to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Ade. 











UPWARD START 
AFTER CHANGING FROM COFFEE TO POSTUM. 


Many a talented person is*kept back because of 
the interference of coffee with the nourishment 
of the body. 

This is especially so with those whose nerves 
are very sensitive, as is often the case with tal- 
ented persons. There is a simple, easy way to 
get rid of coffee troubles and a Tennessee lady’s 
experience along these lines is worth considering. 
She says: 

“Almost from the beginning of the use of coffee 
it hurt my stomach. By the time I was fifteen I 
was almost a nervous wreck, nerves all unstrung, 
no strength to endure the most trivial thing, 
either work or fun. 

“There was scarcely anything I could eat that 
would agree with me. The little I did eat seemed 
to give me more trouble than it was worth. I was 
literally starving; was so weak I could not sit up 
long at a time. 

“It was then a friend brought me a hot cup of 
Postum. I drank part of it and after an hour I 
felt as though I had had something to eat—felt 
| strengthened. That was about five years ago, 
| and after continuing Postum in place of coffee and 
| gradually getting stronger, today I can eat and 
digest anything I want, walk as much as I want. 
| My nerves are steady. 
px. believe the first thing that did me any good 
and gave me an upward start, was Postum, and I 

use it altogether now instead of coffee.” 
| Name given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
| Mich. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
| beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 
| The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 
| “There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
| —sold by Grocers. 
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Al. Jennings, former train robber, 
candidate for Governor of Oklahoma 
and hor of “Beating Back.” 


This is 3 
Al. Jennings 
He says: “Jiminy! It’s the Hot- 


est, Fastest Gun I ever saw!” 


“ GENTLEMEN: 

“*I am candidate for Governor of Oklahoma 

and no longer an outlaw. I am, therefore, re- 
your Savage Automatic Pistol, asI shall © 
never need such instruments any more. 

“I could not resist the temptation of trying 
the vicious little thing, and Jiminy! it’s the 
hottest, fastest gun I ever saw. 

** [have never used anything but a forty-five. 
In the wild days of the past, I have kept a tin 

rolling until there was nothing 


can left. 

“I rather hate to confess that this little devil 
has got the poor old forty-five skinned a hun- 
dred ways. 


" sure is some gun. 

“*My wife wanted to keep it to guard our 

home, she having shot the little gun with the 
same accuracy as myself. 

““I thank you for your good intention just 

the same.”’ AL. JENNINGS. 


No burglar attacks him. But you may 
tonight have a clash with a burglar in the 
dark hall, orin the dining room. Will you 
get a Savage Automatic today and have 
Savage “life insurance” from now on? 

No practice needed to be a crack shot. 
Aim just as you would point your finger. 
The Savage bullets hit as fast as you pull 
the trigger. 10 pulls. 10 shots. You al- 
ways know by the Indicator if the Savage 
is loaded—a touch or a glance tells. 
32 cal. and 380 cal. 

Send for free Booklet about what to do 
if you heara burglar. Advice by greatest 
burglar detective New York ever had. 

Phone your dealer now to send you up 
a Savage on trial. 

SAVAGE ARMS CO., 134 Savage Ave., UTICA, N.Y. 
Makers of the famous Savage Rifles 


SAVAGE 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


“Aims Easy As Pointing Your Finger” 
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Grandma’s stories of how to 
be a good child are helpful. 
But it’s far easier for little 
folks to grow up strong, 
studious, happy men and 
women if given opportunity 
to romp, study, bathe, eat 
and sleep in the genial, in- 
vigorating, all-through-the- 
house - warmth of radiator 
heating. To make good boys 
good men—to keep them 
away from the “lure of 
other places ’’—is largely a 
matter of knowing that their 
home is the most snug, 
comfy, coziest spot on earth 
— guaranteed so by 


AWERICAN, [DEAL 


There is no scorched air, no ash- 
dust, no escaping coal- or cellar- 
gases to work injury to the 
health of the children during 
their vital growing period. No 
matter how chill and long the 
night, you can beat back the 
pinching cold and keep every 
cubic foot of your house freshly 
ventilated and radiantly warmed. 


In many cities and states the law now com- 
ls that all newly-built schools shall be out- 
tted with our way of heating (all greenhouses 
and hospitals have long ago proved it to be 
the only perfect way.) If your child is thus 
wisely, sanitarily protected in school, why not 
adopt this right way of heating your home 
since prices now rule so attractive, an 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
can be so quickly and simply put into cot- 
tages, stores, churches and other structures 
already built. They cost no more than in- 
ferior apparatus. Accept no substitutes. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are a substantial paying investment, as they 
easily will outlast the building. Their pur- 
chase will increase the sales and rental value of 
the building and they will soon repay their cost 
in savings of fuel, labor, repairs, and in the 
OF GeO Ie lessened house- 

fr ™ cleaning and 
j saving of dam- 
~ | age to carpets, 

etc. Write to- 
day for valu- 
, able book of 
. heating facts, 
“Ideal Heating 
Investments. ” 
Put i 


ERICAN heat- 
ing outfit now, 
while present 
prices are so at- 
tractive and 
you get the ser- 
vices of the 
most skillful 
fitters. Act 
now! 





A No. 5-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 
340 sq.ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN Ra- 
diators,costing owner $170, were 
used to heat this cottage. At this 


price the goods can be bought of 
any reputable, competent Fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which 
are extra, and vary according to 
climatic aad other conditions. 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND—a success- 


ful set-in-the-cellar ma- 
chine with suction pipe 
running to each floor. 





AWERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 30 CHICAGO 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper or all the family. 
Its subscription price is $200 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PHYSICAL “TICS.” 


GREAT many obstinate little 
physical habits arise through 
the effort to relieve nervousness. 
Among them are blinking, scowling, 
grimacing, twisting, or wringing the 
Sa hands together, and tapping or 
mer: swinging the feet. One girl when 
she reads always pulls down a single hair, and 
twists it round a finger. To all remonstrance, she 
replies, “It keeps me quiet;” and that would be 
the answer of all nervous people with physical 
“tics,” if they knew enough to give it. 

These habits are simply unconscious efforts to 
placate the restless nervous system by giving it 
something to do. Unfortunately, some of them 
are harmful, most of them are unattractive, and 
all of them are confessions of weakness. Some- 
times the victim of such a habit will make a deter- 
mined effort to cure it, only to find that a different 
one has established itself. 

That often signifies that the nerves are literally 
“too tired to keep still.” In that case, the surest 
cure is to give them less work. But remember that 
the stillness of nervous tension with teeth and fists 
tightly clenched is not rest; it is only another 
form of work, and hard work, too. The instant 
you relax the unnatural tension, the nerves will 
resume their tiresome tricks again with the energy 
of despair. 

It does not matter how the nerves become 
fatigued; the result is the same. The society 
butterfly wears herself out with too much pleasure, 
and the self-supporting girl wears herself out with 
too much hard work. The cure in the first case is 
indicated clearly enough. But even if the work- 
ing girl cannot give up her work, tinere is still much 
that she can do. Overwork is sometimes only 
another name for too little oxygen. It is astonish- 
ing to see how quickly an increased supply of fresh 
air will improve a nervous condition. It is espe- 
cially helpful to have plenty of fresh air in the 
bedroom all night. Always begin the day witha 
light breakfast, and do not eat heavily when you 
are very tired. Learn to breathe properly and to 
relax whenever you can; probably your nerves 
will then abandon their restless habits. 
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OFFENSIVE EPITHETS. 


1SS Sabrina Moss was a favorite 

and trusted visitor at the Home. 
To her the old ladies brought their 
joys, sorrows, and grievances in full 
assurance of sympathy. Even when 
she laughed a cherished grievance 
‘ out of existence, its owner was 
usually able to let it go with a smile—unless she 
happened to be Jane Ann Davies, who rarely 
smiled at anything, and whose collection of griev- 
ances steadily increased. 

“Dear me, dear me!’”? murmured Miss Sabrina, 
as she observed Mrs. Davies hovering anxiously 
over the banister while the visitor greeted the 
matron below. ‘“‘What’s the matter with Jane Ann 
to-day, Mrs. Fassett? The signs point totrouble.” 

“There’s something gone wrong,” said the 
matron, “but 1 can’t imagine what. We’ve had 
the hole stopped that she thought was a mouse 
hole,—a June bug couldn’t have got through it,— 
and her window catch has been fixed, and her 
gloves weren’t lost, after all, and I got out the spot 
on her Sunday skirt with benzine, and she’s had 
two letters and a picture post card in her mail 
to-day, and a visitor yesterday. You'll get to the 
bottom of it, I.guess, Miss Sabrina. She’s been 
on the watch for you this hour past.” 

Miss Sabrina nodded, and went upstairs, where 
Mrs. Davies instantly clenched a trembling grip 
upon her arm, led her to the little room she 
shared with old Miss Sophy Osborne, and closed 
the door. 

“I can’t stay in this place any longer, Miss 
Moss,” she burst out. ‘‘There’s nowhere else for 
me to go but the poorhouse—and me a Davies! 
But there I’ll have to go, unless she apologizes 
for the name she called me. Maybe they don’t 
insult folks in the poorhouse, even if they do feed 
them on corned beef and pork, which with my diges- 
tion would bring me to my tomb in a month. And 
me giving her no excuse for epithets, more than 
to remark‘that that kind of catch always did get 
out of order. And no sooner were the words out 
of my mouth than she called me—that!” 

“Now, now, Jane Ann, I don’t believe she meant 
any harm,” put in Miss Sophy, timidly. ‘It’s 
rather an ugly-sounding word, but Mrs. Fassett 
wouldn’t use it if it were really unladylike.” 

“I’m sure there’s a mistake. Do tell me, just 
what Mrs. Fassett said, and perhaps I can ex- 
plain,” urged Miss Sabrina, soothingly. 

“Explain!” Mrs. Davies laughed bitterly, and 
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then began to sob. “Explanations ain’t p " 
Miss Moss. That woman called me a p-p-p-pessi- 
mist!” 

Miss Sabrina’s eyes twinkled, but she kept her 
countenance. “Tchk! Techk!” she clucked, re- 
gretfully. ‘‘Well, of course, that isn’t a word you 
exactly like; but on the other hand, Mrs. Davies» 
it’s not as if she’d called you an optimist. Mrs- 
Fassett’s tongue runs away with her a bit when 
she’s in a hurry, but she never means anything by 
it. Now, ‘optimist’ couldn’t, by any stretch of 
imagination, be properly applied to a lady of your 
antecedents and temperament, even in joke. But 
‘pessimist,’ spoken lightly and in haste, you might 
very well overlook. I’m convinced that it would 
be most dignified on your part to ignore the matter 
entirely.” 

“Yes, do, Jane Ann, do!” urged little Miss 
Sophy, eagerly. Mrs. Davies hesitated, then drew 
herself up with an air of lofty resignation. 

“Very well, Miss Moss,” she announced. “If 
you think the person meant no harm, and is not 
worth noticing, I consent.” 

As Miss Sabrina went down the corridor, Miss 
Sophy followed her and touched her arm. “She 
called me an optimist once,” she confided. “I 
didn’t know what it meant. Is it very bad?” 

“Indeed it isn’t, you blessed old dear!” cried 
Miss Sabrina. “You go right downstairs and 
borrow Mrs. Fassett’s dictionary and turn to O 
and P, and see what you find—only don’t, for 
mercy’s sake, tell Jane Ann!” 
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CHAINING AN ELEPHANT. 


LTHOUGH the elephant is one of the most 
sagacious of animals, and generally a model 
of docility, it sometimes shows freaks of temper; 
and on account of its huge strength, it then be- 
comes a dangerous beast to handle. Harper’s 
Weekly describes a struggle that the keepers of a 
zodlogical park recently had with a big male ele- 
phant. He was in a wild rage, and seemed to be 
on the point of breaking away, and so the keepers 
hurriedly decided to replace the chain that was 
attached to his tusks with a stronger one. 
Chains were first fastened to his forelegs and 


was checked. In this condition, the elephant was 
chained to the front of the inclosure. It was then 


found that one of the clamps on the tusk was |, 


broken. In order to replace it, the animal had to 
be thrown, and a rope was drawn about his hind 


legs. 

his rope was passed through a block, and the 
chains at his forefeet being held firmly, the men 
hauled away slowly but surely, and drew the 
elephant’s feet from beneath him. He struggled 
fiercely, but the block and tackle were too much 
for him, and he was finally drawn down upon his 
haunches, after which the chain that held his right 
forefoot was crossed to the left side of the inclosure 
and drawn taut. The difficulty then was to roll the 
animal over on his side. Several men entered the 
inclosure and pushed and tugged at him, but their 
efforts were without avail until a rope, passed 
under his right foot and over his back, enabled 
the men to concentrate their efforts. 

As the elephant rolled over, the keeper jumped 
to his head, and while he was in this helpless con- 
dition, the men removed the iron clamp on the 
tusk, and fastened a stronger one in.its place. 

When the work was done, they took the chain 
from the right forefoot, and the elephant was 

rmitted to rise. At a signal from the superin- 

endent the men jumped off. The other ropes were 
then eased and the shackles taken from his feet. 
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HENRY IRVING AS A DEFEATED 
CANDIDATE. 


N amusing episode of the Middlesex elections 
of 1868 was the error that the supporters of 
Henry Labouchere made in taking Henry Irving 
for their defeated candidate. The story is told 
by Mr. Algar Labouchere Thorold in his “Life of 
Henry Labouchere,” as Mr. Labouchere himself 
narrated it some sixteen years after the event. 


I was the defeated candidate for Middlesex. 
Those were the days of hustings and election 
displays, and it was the fashion for each candidate 
to go down to Brentford in a carriage and four to 
thank his supporters. On the morn ‘A of the da 
when I had to perform this function, Irving calle 
upon me, and I invited him to accompany me. 
Down we drove. I made an inaudible speech to 
a noisy mob, and we reéntered our carriage to 
return to London. In a large constituency like 
Middlesex, few know the candidates by sight. 
ane felt it his duty to assume an attitude of 
importance. He folded his arms, pressed his hat 
over his brows, and was every inch the baffied 

litician—defeated, sad, yet sternly resigned to 

is fate. In this character he was so impressive 
that the crowd came to the conclusion that he was 
the defeated candidate. So woebegone and so 
solemnly dignified did he look that they were over- 
come with emotion, and, to show their <n age! 
they took the horses out of the carriage, and 
dragged it back to London. When they left us, I 

‘ot up to thank them, but this did not dispel the 

lusion. “Poor fellow,” I heard them say as they 
looked at Irving, “this feelings are too much for 
him!” and they patted him on the back, shook 
hands with him, and thanked him. 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


ATHER an unusual state of affairs exists in 

some of the out-of-the-way corners of Europe, 
if we may judge from a bit of news in the West- 
minster Gazette. That newspaper says that the 
mayor of a little commune in the Pyrenees has 
just issued the following decree: 

Whereas the young people of the commune are 
wont to meet and dance every Sunday after mass, 
and the noise they make frightens the cocks, hens, 
and other animals of the village, and whereas the 
result is a ary to agriculture, we hereby 

rohibit dancing in the commune during the hours 
n which domestic animals take their repose. 
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DOWN HIS NECK. 


MX Ohio farmer took his numerous progeny to a 
county fair in that state. As the party moved 
about the grounds, the father felt his fourth-born 
tugging at his coat tails. He turned, and the 
youngster begged him to buy a certain toy. 

“Buy it yourself,” said father. ‘“‘Where’s the 
dime I gave you a little while ago?” 

“Tt’s down my neck.”’ 

“Well, shake it out!” 

“But, father,” protested the lad, “I can’t. It 
was in my mouth when it went down.” 
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Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
MOOSE POND Thirteenth Season 
Three ite cam ges ote 21). 

For Ih ted Booklet address, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Denmark, Maine. 


. 
Powder Point School for Boys 
Extensive grounds; 4 buildings. Concrete hall just opened. 
ew gymnasium. Athletic fields. Cinder track. College or 
business preparation. Upper and lower schools. Address 
P. Moulton, Jr., Director, or Ralph K. Bearce, A.M, 
Headmaster, 15 King Cesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. WRs. ANNIE MOSELEFY PERRY, Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Institute of Technol 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


Camp Winona Moose Pond 


7th Season 
FOR BOYS (8 to 15 years of age). 
For Illustrated Booklet address, 

Cc. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, Denmark, Maine. 


ru STAMME 


attend no stammering school till you get my 
large FREE book and special rate. ‘gest 
and best school in the world curing by natural 
method. Write today. Leg WELLS MILLARD, PRES., 
Nonru-Westenn Scnoot, inc., 933 Finst $t., MILWAUKEE, Wis, 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree ad ae by 
the legislature. Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in 
active practice. Instruction in science and practice largely 
individual. Term begins Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. 
15 CRAIGIE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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EVANSTON ACADEMY 


A School of good work and good will where in 
dividual instruction is possible, where classes 
are not crowded, where you can enjoy University 
association and equipment such as the great 
Northwestern University gymnasium. 

A few reservations may yet 

be made in Hatfield House. 
For “Student Life,’’a beautifully illustrated book, write 


N. W. Helm, Box 150, Evanston, Ili. 


























Sargent Camp cri. 





Peterboro, N.H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 

On our own lake. Surrounded by 250 acres of spruce 

and pine, 1100 feet above the sea. All field and water 

sports. and ¢ . Nature study. Music 

Dancing. Food from farm. Camp mother. Outdoor 

fireplace. Senge and stories around the camp fire. 
For ited booklet add 


The Secretary,10 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

















Home... 


mn! 
me and beau 


School 


jes. Hygiene and morals 





Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 
uine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
itiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cope climate is exceptionally tavor- 
able for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refini: 
groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ni! 01 observ 
results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
Ge: ish tive teach All b hes of stud: 


ing. One hundre 


d acres ; pine 
especially for 
mi 





e French, — nativ 
for Girls enthusiastic instructors. Address 
Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prums., P. 0. Box D. 


y ler patient and 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 











Trim, Neat Appearance 
Is Always Assured in Holeproof Hose 





For Men, 
Women and 
Children 


it costs 


a single stitch. 


guaranteed, 


Holeproof Hosiery 


We use only Egyptian and 
Sea Island cotton yarns, and 
we pay an average of 74c a 
pound for them. 32c is the 
price of common yarns. 


Then we use every modern 
machine regardless of what 
us — even 
such a machine betters only 


Six pairs of Holeproof will 
wear half a year without 
holes or tears. 


Write for 
free book 
that tells 

That is all about 
If any of the Holeproof. 


For Children 
For Women 
For Men 


More than a million people wear 
Holeproof Hosiery because of its 
style, comfort and reliability. 


But few know what it costs to com- 


bine such style with the comfort and 
‘‘the guaranteed six months’ wear.’ 


Please let us tell you. Then buy 


six pairs for the children, for yourself 
and your husband ; save yourself all 
that darning. 


Olepract 
Hewiag 


six pairs fail in that time, 
we will replace them with 
new hose free. 


The genuine Holeproof 
issold in yourtown. Write 
for the dealers’ names. We 
ship direct where no dealer 
is near, charges prepaid, 


though 
on receipt of remittance. 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 5 soviation wen!" 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
i unpaee. 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


of Rice Leaders o! 
the World Associatio2 








$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of 
men’s ; $2.00 per box and up for six pairs 


of women’s and children’s; $1.00 per box 
for four pairs of infants’, Above boxes 

aranteed six months. $1.00 per box 
or three pairs of children’s, guaranteed 
box for three 


three months. $2.00 per 











them. B 
durable, stylish gloves 
that every woman has 
wanted. le in all sizes, 
lengths and colors. (555) 


[felepraf Gloves, and ask for the 
dealer who 
SING Bete, tee ase 


FOR WOMEN 
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MISS Peoneny © SPECULATION 





HIS here that I’m going to tell you! for the other side from old True—the one that 
happened that fall that True Hornett’s | spoke last, and spread it on thick, but not too 
side won at the election,’’ said old Sile | thick for Miss Kinsman to believe. ‘The next 

Chadsey, as he hitched his chair a little for- | | thing,’ says Lucetta, in a mournful tone, after 
ward into the evening group at Gurley’s store. | she’d looked at her speculation quite a spell, 
“*[ suppose you never heard of old True’s | |‘the farmers hereabouts will be telling their 
wite’s cousin, Miss Kinsman?’’ Sile looked | womenfolks they must do their own sewing, 
inquiringly at Justus Bramhall, a comparative | because they can’t afford to hire; and then 
newcomer in the town, and was gratified to| the poorhouse will be before me. I seem to 
see him shake his head. see it a-looming now.’ 

‘+I thought not,’’ responded the old man. | ‘‘ ‘Pretty good eyesight you must have, then, 
‘sWell, Miss Kinsman, she rented a little house | Lucetta,’ says old True, who’d come up unbe- 
of the man that owned a ‘forty’ just north of | knownst. ‘The poorhouse is good fifteen miles 
True. She didn’t rent no land, mind you, | off.’ 
only a garden patch, as you might say. And | ‘**You know what I mean,’ says Miss 
there she lived alone, for she was forty years | Kinsman, sort of haughty. ‘Just look at my 
old and over, and not afraid of anything but | _ Speculation here,’ and she waved her hand at 
hard times. | the pen. 

‘‘She had a leaning to the other side polit-| ‘ ‘Ts see,’ says old True. ‘Ten of ’em, ain’t 
ically from what True was on, and she believed there? Awful good kind of pigs they are, too, 
all that they said was coming on the country | to put on fat.’ 
if they didn’t win. Well, when they didn’t, ‘**There won’t nothing put on fat under 
Miss Kinsman felt considerable down in the} this groaning administration,’ says Miss Kins- 

man. And at that, old True’s mouth 

DRAWN BY MARGARET ECKERSON , shut up awful tight, and he didn’t 

; 5 open it for about five minutes; and 
all that time Lucetta was talking. 

‘* “Tf I didn’t have this speculation 
on my hands,’ she says, ‘I’d lock my 
doors and go to town for six weeks, 
where I know I could get all I could do 
for a dollar and a half a day. I could 
then do what little dribs the neighbors 
feel able to hire after I come back.’ 

‘**Little dribs!’ says True. And 
then shut goes his mouth again, for he 
never was one to have more words with 
women than necessary. 

‘* *That’s all the neighbors will feel 
like hiring under this administration,’ 
says Lucetta, firmly. 

‘“‘Then True opened his mouth up 
good, and he says, ‘Lucetta, I’ll bring 
my branding irons over, and I’ll brand 
your pigs so’s you’ll know ’em when 
you get back, and I’ll take care of ’em 
while you’re gone. And you can lock 
your doors to-morrow, if you want to.’ 

‘*Lucetta didn’t hardly know what to 
think, being caught up so hasty like, 
but before long she fell in with the 
idea, and away she went, leaving the 
feed for her speculation, such as it 
was, locked up in her house. But 
True didn’t care for that. He was 

“THERE WON'T NOTHING PUT ON FAT UNDER free-handed, and Lucetta was his wife’s 

THIS GROANING ADMINISTRATION.” cousin. So he came over and branded 

the pigs, and he fed ’em, and he fed 

mouth, and she used to look round on ‘her | ’em, and he fed ’em—bushels and bushels of 
possessions, such as they was, and hope to his own corn. And them pigs stopped the 
goodness she wasn’t coming to the poorhouse. | most of their grunting and went to getting fat. 

‘‘Of course this was r’iling to True, part of The hired man said it was a sight to see old 
it being reported to him by his wife, who told | True stand and grin at them pigs with the 
him every single thing she knew, and part of | empty bushel basket at his feet. 
it coming to him from other sources. But he| ‘‘ ‘Is that my speculation?’ says Miss Kins- 
didn’t say anything. He knew Lucetta Kins- | man, when she came home. And. she held up 
man wasn’t coming to no poorhouse as long | her hands. 
as he was above ground, and she his wife’s|. ‘‘‘Them’s the pigs,’ Says old. True, tand 
cousin. ‘| they will fetch you a tidy sum, as you’ll find.’ 

“The house where Lucetta. lived wasn’t | And then, because he was human, he says, 
so overly big. “There was a sitting room, |‘It ain’t the administration that fats pigs, 
where Lucetta passed the most of her time Lucetta; it’s corn.’ ”’ 
doing the sewing she took in from the neigh- 
bors for fifteen miles round. And there was athe 
the kitchen, where she hustled about and| 4 GREAT SINGER’S GREAT MOMENT. 


cooked herself up a few little snacks once in ENNY Lind is doubtless gratefully remem- 
a while, for Lucetta wasn’t no great of an} bered by many of the older ~os dl of The 
a = psec — that sg ers Companion. Her wonderful singing is 
of course die tail eae _ ony uny- pleasantly recalled by an account given in 

oe anes Gham fo ey ‘‘Memories’’ by the Hon. Stephen Coleridge, at 
thing to their faces, not knowing wi.en they whose father’s house in London ‘‘the Swedish 


might want some sewing hired. And there |. ingale’’ was occasionally 
was her bedroom, which she went into at nine —_ x ’ dace 
Whenever she came to dinner, my father was 


in the evening, and got out of at half past four 

. ‘ careful neither to ask her to sing, nor to allow 
in the morning, for Lucetta set great store by anyone else to it in her hearing if he 
Franklin; and though she wasn’t healthy or — help it. oi e did a M ee to 
wealthy or wise, as yet, she always was ak anyone confer ind o vor 
a-hoping she would be if she kept on faithful. | UP0® him merely because he or she was his 


And that was all there was of the house, but | er jenny Lind, however, fully appreciating my 
& stoop at the front and a platform at the back. | father’s taste in the matter, used to go up to 
‘From Lucetta’s general turn of mind, =  p say, —_ —_, Re oF sing??? 
nobody ° , > of course she was at once e pian 
nora ae thought she'd go a-specu- | ond an instant silence fell on the whole a 
‘ng. But she did. Leastways she called it pany. Her husband, Otto Goldschmidt, accom- 
speculating, though most folks would have panied her. 
calied it raising a few hogs. I suppose it looked I never shall forget one great occasion, whe ~ 
like speculating to Lucetta. You never know 2fter singing one or two of her songs, she ask 
how things look to women. Howsoever, I ™Y father if there was any particular song he 
would like to hear. Some inspiration came to 
dou’t think she saw anything sinful in it, or him to ask her if she ever sang ‘“‘Auld Robin 
she wouldn’t have done it. ~ 7 — - ~ in 
‘Now j 7 i 5 ies She began i once, and something m 
thei rigs wean’ a a ee —— ome tant have moved her to throw all her marvelous 
ations Tiving. For Lucetta Was | power of emotion into the singing of this old- 
Gieting ’em just as she did herself, and they world story. Never in my life have I ever 
couidn’t noways be called gluttons, though heard anyt ing so trans yrting and overwhelm- 
the) could be called grunters, and was. Lucetta ing. Tears were in her eyes, and sobs of 


did't seem to notice just how they was looking | Svery one in the great. drawing Yoom rose and 
till after election, but when she did take a round in a wide, spellbound circle; and 








8001 look at ’em, she wasn’t noways pleased. | when at last she had finished, and stood, with | 


‘It is just as the Honorable Mr. Batterman ~~ wy ¢ the — caning the ae? = 
said.’ say + ; _ | silence, were too overcome to spea! 
ee she. “The country is going to de- father ‘went to her, took her hand, and led her 
Pe | away to a sofa, saying some words of gratitude 

‘Mr. Batterman was the political speaker to her, and the wonderful scene was over. 
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DAHLIAS 


Best Varieties. CATALOG FREE. 
THOS. M. PROCTOR, Wrentham, Mass. 











this way 
Take it in the form 


of a dainty food 
wafer that you can enjoy. 


Mansfield 
Agar Agar Wafers 


A pure and delicious whole wheat wafer rich in 
nutriment, with the mild laxative influence of Agar 
Agar—the Japanese seaweed. Bodily habits can be 

controlled oy the use of t 









AUSTLING BOYS 


Wasted in — towns, villages, etc., to represent us 

agents for our M niature Lumber. An 
oeies new thing that every boy who likes to 
make things will want. Very easy to sell because 
boys will come to you. Write to-day for particulars. 


Address STRYVELYNE SHOP INC., 37 East 28th St, 
New York City. 


RUGS MADE FROM YOUR 
OLD CARPETS.. .. .. 
Are unsurpassed for Economy, Beauty 
and Durability. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
STERLING RUG WORKS, 


Telephone 4274-R Back Bay. 29 Scotia St., Boston. 




















Wafers. For women they are without an equal. 


Wonderful for Children 


eeps 
feeling fine. Recommended by the best physicians. 


=. your druggist. } py ey mye » 2 be — 
pot euvery Jom send s. for box o' jozen Wafers 
by Parcel Post 


MANSFIELD LABORATORIES, Inc., Mansfield, Mass. 
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SATIN 
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STOVE a thin, hard, 
brilliant lustre that lasts. 
‘ 

A and polish 
with cloth or brush. 

One application turns 
red stove lids a brilliant 
black. Absolutely safe 
to use. Cannot burn or 
explode. 


Screw Top Cans 15c. 


Don’t wait another day, but try Satin Gloss, 
the improved stove polish. Learn the secret 
of the * beautiful stove.’ Ask your dealer. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 


Gloss 























Three good things to eat. 


Grandmother’s 


Mince Meat 


The kind that makes the real old- 
fashioned mince pie. Nothing like it in 
modern times. To miss it is to miss half 
the pleasure of your dinner, and you don’t 
want to do that! If you like Mince Pie 
you’ll never be satisfied till you try Grand- 
mother’s Mince—then why not try it now? 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Fruit 


Marmalade 


Delicious, wholesome. 
A very choice preserve. 
Hasn’t that bitter taste 
that is usually associ- 
ated with marmalade 
and prevents some 
people from liking it. 
Everybody likes this. 


If you like Apple Jelly, try this—made 
from sound, clean apples and sugar, 
nothing else. One of the daintiest, most 
wholesome jellies 
ever known. Try it 
for tarts, jelly cake, 
jelly sandwich, etc. 
Atwaysinglassjar likethis. 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Apple Jelly 


To forget is human. If 
your grocer forgets the 
first a ask again. 


Co. 
Metick, 
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With its vegetables and flowers can 
be had from a-small hotbed. Taste 
Spring’s joys in advance. 

A little loam, a few seeds and some 
pleasant labor will repay you with a 
great deal of pleasure. 








3’x6’, $2.40, frames to fit... 
bf 9x 3/, $1.40, frames 
SY 6x3’, 32:98: frames 

All made of decay-proof Cypress, 
packed ready for shipment. 


Windows, Doors, Mantels, and Builders’ Material 








BROCKWAY-SMITH CORP. 


94 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





“Name-On” 


Umbrella 


DEPENDABLE, rainproof Umbrella, 


with your name and address worked 

into the fabric of the Umbrella, so as to 
show on the tuside of the Umbrella top. A 
positive means of identifying your Umbrella. 
The name cannot be removed without destroy- 
ing the Umbrella. The cover is of tape-edged 
American gloria, fast black, and guaranteed 
waterproof. The lady's Umbrella hasa handle 
of Philippine ebony, with silver band, Mission 
style. The handle on the gentleman's Um- 


brella is of genuine rosewood. The handle 
can be removed and the tip unscrewed for 
packing in any 24-inch suit case. Print your 
name and address plainly 

Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 
85 cents extra; or sold for $1.75. 
Delivered free anywhere in the United 


\i 


Ball-Joint 
| Umbrella 


N‘ more umbrella troubles. Have you not 





been annoyed on many occasions to find 

that the binding wire in your umbrella 
had rusted off and permitted the ribs to punch 
holes in the cover? This cannot happen with 
the “Ball Joint,’’ because each of its eight ribs 
is tipped with a solid ball and securely locked 
into a brass socket, and will not rust. The 
cloth used in this Umbrella is a fast black, 
cravenetted American taffeta, with tape edge. 
This material is absolutely waterproof. The 


handles are genuine ebony. Ladies’, 26-inch; 
gentlemen's, 28-inch 

Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 
50 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. 
Delivered free anywhere in the United 
States. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Publishers The Youth's Companion 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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ERE is a patented feature 
couch worthy of your in- 
spection. Just the thing 

for Outdoor Sleeping. 


The Climax Couch opens and 
closes automatically by a light 
pressure of the foot on a lever. 
When open, it locks in place and 
is safe, firm and rigid. A head- 
board extends entirely across both 
ends, keeping the mattress and 
covers in place. The mattress is 
of two sections of equal thickness, 
hinged in the middle, and does 
not separate when in use. It is 
perfectly comfortable and presents 
a perfectly level surface when ex- 
tended. When closed and with a 
cover thrown over the mattress. 
The Climax makes a beautiful 
divan 27 inches wide and 72 inches 
long. Open, it is a bed of the 
same length, but 51 inches wide. 
Note the large size—many couches 
selling at a little lower price are 
away undersize. 


We manufacture hundreds of 
different styles of couches, but 
this is the best. 


The Climax Extension Bed 
Couch is the most perfect couch 
in design and construction that 
has ever been put on the market. 
It is in a class by itself, and any- 
one familiar with its many points 
of superiority will not be content 
with any other couch. 


Fully Guaranteed. 
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HERE is a community up in 
Vermont that has found out all 
about Amatite. It began with a 
single farmer who wanted to roof a 
shed on his farm. He had heard that 
a new roofing had been invented 
which needed no painting. He found 
that its name was Amatite and he 
bought some and laid it. He found 
that it was just as easy to lay as 
the old-fashioned painted roofing, and 
it was sold in rolls, with nails and 
cement supplies free as usual. And 
he found also that Amatite Roofing, 
instead of costing more, as might have 
been expected, actually cost less than 
other roofings of much less weight. 


After the first winter, he noticed 
that the Amatite was exactly as good 
as ever, and after the second winter 
he was still unable to detect any change 
in it. 

He has other roofings on his farm 
and he was accustomed to giving them 
a good heavy coat of paint every two 


Sample Free 








those roofings urged him to do. He 
was glad that it was not necessary for 
him to paint the Amatite roof after 
the second year. It saved him money 
and trouble. 


He began to tell his neighbors about 
Amatite, and the local dealer laid in a 
stock of it. Other farmers began buy- 
ing it and had the same experience— 
the roofing gave faultless service with- 
out painting year after year, with no 
trouble whatever to the owners. 


It is five years since the first Amatite 
Roofing was laid in that town. Now, 
Amatite is the principal roofing sold 
there. It has won its way onits merits. 


If you would like to have a sample 
of Amatite Roofing, just to see what 
the mineral surface is like, we will 
send it to you free of charge. 











years, just as the manufacturers of Address our nearest office. 
Send for a descriptive folder of the 
limax if you are a possible BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
purchaser. New York |, Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
ncin 
U.S. SPRING BED CO., Clevelsiinneapolis Seattle Birmingham 4 

















Springfield, Mass. 
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Many New Improvements Added 
No Increase in Our Low 
Factory-to-Home Price 
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in the New Companion Sewing Machine, the following new 
and important improvements have been added. It is worthy 
of note that these improvements are added without an increase 
in the low price of th 


—— a 


e machine. 





NEW AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE. The only Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release in the world. This is an exclusive New Companion 


f invention, and can be obtained on no other machine. 


© 
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NEW SHUTTLE EJECTOR. A great convenience. No more prying 


out shuttle with scissors. 


NEW STEEL PITMAN ROD. With Ball-Bearing and Ball and Socket 


connections. Increases strength and easy running. 


NEW SPRING HEAD LATCH. Holds machine head firmly in position, 


and renders easy access to under movement for oiling. 


NEW RECESSED DRAWER PULLS. No protruding knobs to catch and 
tear. Will not tarnish like metal handles. 


l a A N, D WE D Ee a I VE R F. R E E. We offer four high-grade styles of these improved machines, prepay 
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Style No. 2% 


WARRANTED 25 YEARS 


all freight charges to any point east of Colorado, warrant each 

improved machine for 25 years, and sell at a very low price. How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new illustrated | 

circular, which is free to any reader of The Companion. To get this information, simply send a postal stating that you will be & 
S i 





interested to receive further information regarding the improved New Companion Sewing Machine. Tens of thousands of homes all 
over the country use and recommend this machine. If a New Companion has not been sent into your town, ask for our Special 
Introductory Price. We employ no agents. 








Write to or call at Sewing Machine Department. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS « 
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